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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


POPE LEO THE FIRST. 


Leo, denominated the Great, af- 
ter having exercised the office of 
Archdeacon of Rome during the 
term of twenty years, was elected 
successor to Sixtus the third, A.D. 
440. His works are in the finest 
style of Latin; of the Greek his 
knowledge was defective.* Pos- 
sessing unusual qualifications in 
point of knowledge, influence, ex- 
perience, and eloquence, he evin- 
ced by his uniform conduct a dis- 
position to extend the papal juris- 
diction, equally by courtly address 
or daring enterprise, truth or false- 
hood, right or wrong, to the utmost 
extreme. 

Having claimed and held an un- 
scriptural superiority to the pres- 
byters of Rome,{f and thereby the 
closest intimacy with the pontifi- 
cate, through a term of twelve 
years prior to the elevation of Six- 
tus, his talents being also occasion- 
ally had in requisition by the Em- 
peror, in promotion of the public 
weal, he must have concurred in 
the craft and violence displayed by 
that bishop in retaining the diocess 


*—injungo—ut universa facias—in 
Latinum translata, ut in nulla parté ac- 
tionum (seil: concilit Chalcedonensis) 
dubitare possimus. Leon: ep. 90. 


t Etius, ab officio archidiaconatus per 
speciem provectionis (scil.ad presbytera- 
tum) amovetur. Leon. op. 133. Qui pri- 
mus fuerit ministrorum et a Pontificis 
tatere non recedit, injuriam putat si pres- 
byter ordinetur. Hieron. Ez. 48. 


Vor. I.—No. IT. & 


of Illyricum, contrary to a canon of 
the council of Ephesus of 441.* 
Because Rome was declining, 
the empire divided into two, and 
the enemies of both increasing in 
numbers, power, and military skill, 
it was attempted by Leo to render 
the claim of ecclesiastical prece- 
dence more permanent, by found- 
ing it on sacred authority. The 
superior dignity of the Roman see 
was therefore alleged to have arisen 
from a higher commission given to 
the Apostle Peter, whose bones, 
left in that metropolis, perpetuated 
the right of supreme authority, 
whatsoever might be the diversity 
of the merits of the bishops in the 
seat itself. Peter being ever an 
apostle, and still having by an ubi- 
quity of presence the pastoral care 
of the whole church, has a more 
special regard for his favourite 
church where his body sleeps, and 
intercedes for them by his prayers 
in heaven.{ And therefore the 
representative of Peter has prece- 


* Concil Ephes. can. VII. 


+—cui ter dixit “ pasce oves meas :” 
quod nunc procul dubio facit, & manda- 
tum Domini pius pastor exequitur, con- 
firmans nos cohortationibus suis, et pro 
nobis orare non cessans. Leon: op. p. 4. 
Si autem hanc pietatis sue curam omni 
populo Dei, sicut credendum est, ubique 
pretendit, quanto magis nobis alumnis 
suis opem suam dignatur impendere,apud 
quos, in sacro beatw dormitionis thoro re- 
quiescit. Ibidem. Etsi enim diversa non- 
nunquam sint merita presulum,tamen ju- 
ra permanent sedium. idem. p. 137. 
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dence of all bishops in the church* 
universal. Such dialectical skill 
had not been attained by the bish- 
ops of the first general council of 
Nice, for they confirmed by their 
canons the jurisdiction of the bish- 
ops of Alexandria, Rome, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, over the same re- 
gions respectively, which they had 
gained by ancient custom.t Nev- 
ertheless higher objects than the 
heresy of Arius convened the first 
oecumenical council ; and their 
decrees, established by Constan- 
tine as the supreme law of the em- 
pire, effected, as he had designed, 
a Christian establishment instead 
of the Pagan, and conformed to its 
features; in which the diocesses of 
the empire had their patriarchs, the 
capitals of the provinces their met- 
ropolitans, and the cities their suf- 
fragan bishops ; the grade of civil 
authority in each of the cities be- 
coming the standard of the juris- 
diction of their bishops; which 
hierarchy has been, as far as the 
revolutions of the nations would 
allow, continued unto this day. 
The second general council did 
therefore decree, ‘“‘that the bishop 
of Constantinople should have the 
birthright of honour, next to the 
bishop of Rome, because she is 
New Rome.” Also the council 
of Chalcedon, in number the 
fourth, which consisted of more 
than six hundred bishops, and in 
which Leo appeared by his legates, 
have shown this same ancient opin- 
ion of the origin of the dignity of 
the church of Rome, alleging that 
the precedence given to that 
church had been because the city 
was imperial,{ and that they, for 
the same reason, gave equal privi- 
leges to the holy see of New 


* —cunctis ecclesim rectoribus Petri 
forma praeponitur. Leon. op.p. 3. 


+ Conc. Nic. can. VI. and VII. 1a ap- 
aia eby-ovlo Guvndes so i—. 


¢ Cone. Chalced. can. XVIIT. dyn 10 
Bacirevew Inv aod. 


Rome, that is of Constantinople.* 
The councils of Nice, Constantino- 
ple, and Chalcedon,had consequent- 
ly no idea of the divine right which 
the bishops of Rome have claimed, 
to sustain an authority likely to 
decay with the declension of the 
dignity of their city. The jurisdic- 
tion given to the See of Constanti- 
nople by the council of Chalcedon, 
over Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, 
and the bishops of those diocesses, 
who were among the Barbarians, 
was violently resisted by Leo, but 
ineflectually, because founded on 
the known rule, that upon a divi- 
sion of a prevince the bishop of the 
new metropolis took rank, and 
power, as a metropolitan. Thus, 
in the diocess of Thrace, the suf- 
fragan of Byzantium had become 
the archbishop of Constantinople, 
to the exclusion of the exarch of 
Heraclea, when Constantine made 
it the seat of his empire. At 
length also the metropolitans of the 
respective diocesses ef Pontus and 
Asia fell under the bishop of New 
Rome. 

These things Leo pronounced 
wicked attempts, ‘‘ ausus improbos,”’ 
but to the decrees of the council of 
Nice he ascribed the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit.| Accordingly the 
canons of the six hundred and thirty 
bishops convened at Chalcedon by 
the authority, and ratified by the 
decree of the Emperor, are to this 
hour held, by the western church, 
to have been wholly void of author- 
ity, except as to matters of faith,{ 
because rejected by this haughty 
prelate, who chose to consider the 
canons of the council of Nice inca- 
pable of repeal.§ Yet Leo found 


* Cone. Chalced. can. XVIII. xu) aly 
CYTE) KIVOULEVI—Ia PAT LEI. aarEevé- 
pov. 

+—quas per 318 antistites Spiritus 
Sanctus instituit,—Leon. ep. 79. 


t Zonaras. p.92. Binnius Partis xi. 
c. Vi. 


§ Si quid usquam aliter quam illi stat- 
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no scruples in entertaining, and en- 
couraging appeals to himself under 
the canons of the council of Sardi- 
ca, although expressly contrary to 
the fifth canon of the same council 
of Nice, which had given the juris- 
diction in such cases to the provin- 
cial Synods. Whatever enhanced 
the power of the Roman see, was 
therefore valid and every thing of a 
contrary nature void. Both the 
cunning and disingenuousness of 
this bishop were opposed, when 
having ambitiously besought the 
Emperor, that his ‘‘ vicars should 
preside,’’ in the council of Chalce- 
don, ‘“‘because he learned, not 
without sorrow, that some of the 
brethren were not able to retain 
catholic firmness, against the vio- 
lence of misrepresentation,’’t he 
imprudently demanded of the coun- 
cil, in his letter to them, presuming 
upon the Emperor’s conceding it, 
that they should consider him to 
preside, by those who were sent 
immediately from the apostolic seat, 
and to be present in his vicars ;f 
thus claiming from the bishops the 
right of presiding over the council, 
as the prerogative of his see, at the 
time he was asking the very same 
thing, as a favour from the Empe- 
ror, and thereby acknowledging the 
right to be in him. Nevertheless 
the Emperor, remembering no doubt 
the outrages of the council at Eph- 
esus, saw it to be proper, to direct 
his own representatives to hold the 
first places, and the legates the 
second, except during the trial of 
Dioscorus, from which the imperial 


sine cunctatione 


Leon. epis. 80. 


uerunt, presumitur, 
cassatur. 


+ Quia vero, quidam de fratribus (quod 
sine dolore non didicimus) contra turbi- 
nes falsitatis non valuere catholicam te- 
nere constantiam, predictum—vice mea 


Synodo convenit presidere. Leon. ep. 
69. 


tqui ab apostolica sede directi sunt, 
me Synodo vestra fraternitas existimet 
presidere, qui nunc in vicariis meis ad- 
sum. Leon. ep. 87. 
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commissioners had been instructed 
to retire. 

In Christianity, knowledge being 
practical, and truth holy, they are 
not possessed so long a: the heart 
is adverse ; but in common estima- 
tion orthodoxy is attainable by the 
disingenuous, and the name of high 
theological proficiency becomes the 
reward of the ambitious. Leo’s 
letter to Flavianus exhibited the 
views of the incarnation generally 
entertained by the bishops of the 
fourth council, and was both an ev- 
idence of ingenuity, and an instru- 
ment of popularity. Nevertheless 
some of them, alleging that it ap- 
proached too near to the errour of 
Nestorius, refused it; until his le- 
gates consented to anathematize 
that heretic. It was not therefore 
adopted by the council, from any 
idea, either of the infallibility, or 
authority of Leo ; and its general 
reception in both empires, chiefly 
resulted from the acquiescence of 
the council at Chalcedon in its cor- 
rectness. ‘To secure its adoption 
by the council, he gave it great 
publicity. He sent it to the bish- 
ops of Gaul, that their approbation 
might accompany it in the East, but 
their answer came too late. The 
acknowledgment, that it contained 
the expression of their faith, which 
they had received from their fathers,* 
had neither been sought, nor made, 
if the bishops of Rome had been 
then deemed exempt from -errour. 
Yet he replied, when ‘the Holy 
Syned had amputated from the 
church’’ the errours against which 
he had asked their influence, * that 
it had been by his humble writings, 
supported by the authority and merit 
of his Lord, the most blessed apos- 
tle Peter.”t By such flourishes, 


* —recognoverunt fidei suae sensum, 
et ita se semper ex traditione paterna te- 
nuisse, Leo. op. p. 127. 


+Sancta nunc Synodus (humilitatis 
nostrae scriptis, auctoritate Domini mei 
beatisimi Petri apostoliet merito robora 
tis) amputavit, &c. Idem. p. 329. 
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for which that saint would have 
blushed, could they have reached 
paradise, did Leo claim the author- 
ity of Peter, knowing that his office 
terminated with his life, and that he 
was neither the head of Christ’s 
church, nor present with it, and 
that he had derived from Peter not 
a particle of authority, more than 
Paul and other apostles had given 
to each of the six hundred and 
thirty bishops, who composed the 
council. 

In his excellent, but craftily de- 
signed letter to the bishops of Mau- 
ritania Cesariensis, after reciting 
that many had been chosen from 
the laity to the episcopal office, he 
is pleased to say; ‘*‘ We permit 
them to hold the received priest- 
hood, without prejudice to the apos- 
tolic seat, and the decrees of our 
predecessors and ourselves, which 
contain the salutary enactment, that 
no one of the laity, though support- 
ed by numerous votes, shall ascend 
to the first, second, or third degree 
of the church, before he has arrived 
at that favour through the legal 
steps.”’** Such laws, being merely 
human and founded only in con- 
venience, may be suspended by 
those who made them: but had 
they been divine, he must have ar- 
rogated a power of dispensation 
never given to a mere man. His 
excessive indulgence proved never- 
theless, inadequate to secure to 
him, the jurisdiction, which he aim- 
ed to exercise over the churches in 
Africa; they rejected his authority, 
held him bound by the canons, and 
would by no means suffer appeals 
to be carried to the bishop of Rome. 

After a long peace, the approach 
of Attila the terror of both empires, 
drove the irresolute Valentinian the 
third, from Ravenna to Rome, 
where it was resolved to send an 
embassy to meet the monarch of the 


* Leon. epis. 1.—ex laicis ad officium 
episcopale delecti sunt.—Sacerdotium te- 
nere permittimus, non prejudicantes 
apostolice sedis statutis, &c. 
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Huns. Leo and two others were 
selected to negotiate, each eminent 
for rank, talents, experience, and 
address. The clerical appearance, 
deportment, and eloquence of the 
bishop are said to have produced a 
sensible impression upon the Bar- 
barians ; with which also his own 
peculiar circumstances co-operated 
to give success. His subjects were 
not universally idolaters, for many 
Christians had been carried away 
by the Goths from the Roman prov- 
inces in the latter part of the fourth 
century, from whom they had gain- 
ed some knowledge of the gospel. 
From these Ulphilas had descen- 
ded, who had translated portions of 
the Scriptures into their language 
and been held by them in the high- 
est estimation. 

With Genseric, the king of the 
Vandals, though a Christian, Leo 
was less successful. Invited by the 
injured Eudoxia, from the coasts of 
Africa, he crossed to the Tiber, 
and sacked Rome fourteen days, 
without opposition. The bishop 
acted a noble part, going forth with 
his clergy to meet him, he saved 
much effusion of blood, but only ob- 
tained milder terms for the suffer- 
ing citizens. Wealth, not territory 
was the object of the invader, who 
possessed accurate information of 
the weakness of the Romans, and 
the confusions of the councils of 
the men who were in_ power. 
Though a Barbarian, yet profes- 
sing to be a Christian, he could 
have designed no injury to the 
church.* These embarrassments 
of the empire were, in each in- 
stance, by the vigilance and ad- 
dress of Leo, rendered ancillary to 
his purposes of enlarging the au- 
thority, and extending the power of 


*Genseric was an Arian, and persecuted 
the orthodox bishops in Africa with re- 
lentless fury. He took away the golden 
table and candlesticks which had been 
brought to Rome from the temple of Je- 
rusalem ; and also the spoils of paganism 
belonging to the capitol. 
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his own ecclesiastical monarchy ; 
which, it is probable, both Attila 
and Genseric perceived to be as 
capable of enhancing ultimately 
their own influence, as that of the 
Roman Empire. 

Leo evinced characteristic adroit- 
ness, in filling vacant sees with 
men prompt to subserve his designs, 
in extending his own influence by 
intimidating some, and gaining the 
favour of others ; and in removing 
out of his way, men, who were 
conscientiously inflexible. Even 
the patriarch of Constantinople, his 
greatest rival, was under his direc- 
tion, so long as Flavianus lived, 
whom he ruled by friendship ; but 
over his successor, Anatolius, he 
could not maintain the ascendency : 
he nevertheless gained some ver- 
bal concessions from him, not an 
abandonment of jurisdiction, by his 
influence on Marcian and his Em- 
press. He gave ready audience to 
complaints against patriarchs, me- 
tropolitans, and inferieur bishops, 
thereby extending his jurisdiction, 
under the pretext of administering 
justice. His favourable standing 
with the emperors, both of Rome 
and Constantinople, which he so 
industriously cultivated, and _ his 
unremitting communications with 
the Eastern bishops by letters, and 
messengers, were advantageous to 
the cause of orthodoxy against the 
heresy of Eutyches and Dioscorus ; 
but all were insufficient to secure 
to the Roman see any authority 
in Thrace, Asia, Palestine, and 
Egypt, whatever may have been al- 
leged by modern writers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The su- 
pineness of the wretched Valenti- 
nian the third, allowed during his 
feeble reign ample scope to the 
ambition of this bishop. Arles was 
the eye of Gaul, and her bishop, 
because the exarch of the seven 
provinces of Narbonne, was a Mor- 
decai to Leo. Hilary the envied 
sy had deposed Celidonius from 
he episcopal grade. The discard- 
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ed bishop reeeived countenance, 
and was allowed to officiate at 
Rome. Hilary also came to the 
capital of the empire, and after vis- 
iting the tombs, called on Leo, and 
complained, that bishops deposed 
in Gaul were allowed to exercise 
their ministry at Rome ; but whilst 
he alleged it to be scandal, he said 
he did not come toaccuse. After 
affirming the propriety of his own 
conduct, and disregard of the me- 
naces of Leo, he returned to Arles; 
but sent a priest and two bishops 
to Leo, with suitable instructions. 
The answer which he received 
from the prefect of Rome, insinu- 
ates that Leo was governed by 
pride, and actuated by intolerance. 
Leo well knew, that he could not 
canonically receive the complaint 
of Celidonius, but he was deter- 
mined to subjugate the see of Ar- 
les. ‘The success of the African 
churches, in combatting his claim 
of appellate jurisdiction, had prob- 
ably excited him to efforts more 
violent in extending his jurisdiction 
in Europe. But the unrelenting 
cruelty which he practised against 
the ingenuous and excellent Hilary, 
because he opposed the unjust ex- 
tension of the power of the Roman 
see, is not atoned by the canoniza- 
tion of the name of Hilary. And it 
excites disgust to see Leo pronoun- 
cing the memory of him blessed* 
when out of his way, whom, whilst 
living, he had reviled, in his letter 
to the bishops of Vienne, as the 
vilest of men. 

At the commencement of this 
century the Roman empire was 
severed into two. Before its ter- 
mination, the Western fell wholly 
into the hands of the Barbarians. 
The Ostrogoths possessed Italy, the 
Huns Pannonia, the Franks Gaul, 
the Visigoths Spain, the Vandals 
Africa, and the Saxons England. 
The policy of Leo aimed to secure 
to the bishop of Rome, the eccle- 


* Defuncto Sacre momorie Hilario 
Epist. 50. 
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siastical pre-eminence, which had 
been incident to the imperial pur- 
ple as Pontifex Maximus, but nom- 
inally abandoned by Constantine, 
and the Christian emperors. His 
efforts in the Eastern empire, and 
in Africa, were fruitless. In the 
West, his successors, following his 


‘steps, ultimately prevailed. ‘The 


Barbarian chiefs well knowing the 
power and influence of the Christ- 
ian clergy, even among their own 
tribes, willingly transferred to them 
the same profound respect which 
had been yielded to their idolatrous 
priests. ‘Thus each of the king- 
doms, which arose in, and super- 
seded the European portion of the 
Western empire, not only adopted, 
and established the Christian reli- 
gion, but with surprising passivity 
subjugated themselves to the usur- 
ped authority of the hierarchy of 
Rome. cP. W. 


QUERY RESPECTING THE VALIDITY 
OF ROMAN CaTHOLIC BAPTISM. 


Is baptism administered by a Ro- 
man Catholic valid? This is a 
practical question, of some impor- 
tance in the part of the country 
where I reside. ‘T'wo individuals, 
who had been baptized in infancy 
by a Roman Catholic, applied to 
be admitted to the church in this 
place. In the first instance, after 
asking some advice, I admitted the 
validity of the administration. ‘The 
argument of my advisers was, that 
the abuse of power does not destroy 
its existence, and as the church of 
Rome was once the true church, 
its administrations are now valid. 
But Faber, Smith, Kinne, and oth- 
er writers on the prophecies, main- 
tain that the church of Rome, or 
the Pope is the Apocalyptic Beast. 
Now if this be so, it seemed to me 
absurd to admit the acts of the 
Beast, to be a valid administration 
of the ordinances of the Gospel, 
and in the second instance I rebap- 





tized. If you, or some of your 
Correspondents, will answer this 
question, you will very much grat- 
ify, and doubtless enlighten, 

A Constant READER. 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


I sep you for insertion in an early 
number of the Spectator, the fol- 
lowing brief remarks, and concise 
memoir of the Honourable Tapping 
Reeve, delivered on the day of his 
interment. Circumstances whichit 
is not necessary to explain, prevent- 
ed the publication of it at that time, 
and other circumstances have de- 
ferred it to the present time. But 
the memory of the just shall be 
had in everlasting remembrance, 
and it is one of the most grateful 
acts of my life that | have been at 
length able to bestow upon his 
friends, and upon future genera- 
tions, some account of this great 
and good man, my father, and ben- 
efactor, and friend. 

Lyman BEECHER. 
Boston, Dec. 4, 1826. 


For David, after he had served his own 
generation, by the will of God, fell 
asleep.—ACTs xi. 26. 


This is a concise description of 
the public life and peaceful death 
of a great and good man. In this 
world of sin, no good man lives to 
himself. Like his master he en- 
ters upon life, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. He lives to 
serve his generation. The moral 
condition of man is such, that to 
procure and perpetuate a happy 
state ofsociety, demands an immen- 
sity of labour. For the illumina- 
tion of the mind there must be sem- 
inaries and schools. For the pro- 
tection of life and property, there 
must be government and laws, and 
the dispensation of justice. God 
in his providence raises up men 
and qualifies them for the service 
of their generation. None howev- 
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er are required or permitted to do 
more than to serve their own gen- 
eration. When one generation is 
served, its benefactors sleep, and 
the work devolves upon other 
hands. ‘There is a peculiarity in 
the public service which a good 
man renders to his generation. He 
‘serves it by the will of God. His 
will is the rule. He does not 
dream of making improvements in 
the system which God has establish- 
ed : he labours to serve his genera- 
tion by giving efficacy to divine in- 
stitutions. The will of God is al- 
so his motive. Some serve from mo- 
tives of ambition, and some for 
filthy lucre’s sake, but the good 
man, if not wholly exempt from the 
alloy of such motives, is moved by 
anobler impulse. He feels obliga- 
tion. It is his pleasure to act ina 
manner which is pleasing to God, 
and generally he serves his genera- 
tion by the guidance of divine di- 
rections, under the influence of love 
to God, and with reference to the 
retributions of a future state. He 
knows no policy but duty, and no 
reward that can satisfy, but pardon 
and eternal life. ‘This course of 
service rendered to God leads toa 
peaceful end. David lived at an 
interesting period of the world,— 
when the true religion was nearly 
extinct,—and to him was given the 
service of uniting a distracted na- 
tion, enlarging its boundaries, sub- 
duing its enemies, and _prepar- 
ing the way for the building of the 
temple, and the regular administra- 
tion of the national worship. All 
this he accomplished, and then di- 
ed in peace. 

These reflections, suggested by 
the text, have received a happy il- 
lustration in the life and death of 
our venerable and beloved friend 
whose remains are before us, and 
of whose life and character a con- 
cise account will be attempted in 
this discourse. 

The Hon. Tarprne REEVE, was 
the son of the Rey. Abner Reeve. 


He was born at Brookhaven, on 
Long Island, Oct. 1744. He re- 
ceived his public education at Nas- 
sau Hall, Princeton, with which in- 
stitution he was connected after- 
wards, for four years, in the capa- 
city oftutor. He was regarded as 
the first scholar in his class, and 
one ofthe firstin College. Hisknow- 
ledge of the classics was familiar and 
accurate; and inrespect to his taste 
and general literature, he was sur- 
passed by few, if any, of his 
youthful contemporaries. Having 
qualitied himself for his profes- 
sion under the instruction of Judge 
Root, for whom he ever entertained 
an ardent affection, he came to this 
town, (Litchfield,) and entered up- 
on the duties of his profession in the 
year 1772,* where he continued 
faithfully and eminently to serve his 
generation until he fell asleep on the 
13th day of Dec. 1823, in the 80th 
year of his age. 

His first connexion in marriage 
was with a daughter of president 
Burr, and grand-daughter of presi- 
dent Edwards, in whom was com- 
bined the vigorous intellect of the 
one and the elegant accomplish- 
ments of the other. Her health ear- 
ly became feeble, and for twenty 
years seemed to be preserved only by 
the unremitting tenderness and love 
of her husband. ‘This domestic af- 
fliction confined him very much at 
home during its continuance, and 
limited his professional business to 
the county, excepting in cases of 
great magnitude. 

You must have observed I think, 
from the course of my ministry, 
that I am no friend to frequent, in- 
discriminate, funeral eulogy. Its 
frequency renders it common-place, 
and of no value but as a momentary 
gratification to surviving friends. 
But there are some men whose 
character and example should be 
placed upon record. It is no flat- 
tery to the dead, if they are beau- 
tiful, to preserve their features on 

* See Note A. 
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canvass, and no more is it flattery 
to preserve their moral likeness. 
It is not ostentation in good men to 
serve their generation, and it is 
not ostentation to preserve the rec- 
ord of what they have done. For 
these reasons, which I doubt not 
will be satisfactory to you all, I shall 
be more particular, and more ex- 
tended than common, in my remarks 
upon the life and character of our 
departed friend ; for I am persua- 
ded that we shall be agreed in the 
sentiment that few men have led a 
life in which there is less to be de- 
plored and more to be admired,than 
is to be found in the life of Judge 
Reeve. I have always felt both 
the positive and the negative excel- 
lence of his character; but never, 
until this memoir has demanded a 
closer inspection and comparison, 
have I felt the full power of the en- 
tire combination of all the promi- 
nent points in his character, as 
great points and good, while the 
failings inseparable from humanity 
are uncommonly few and small. 

As a man he was blessed un- 
doubtedly with a mind of the first 
order ; which shed a light on the 
subject submitted to its inspec- 
tion; which enabled him with pre- 
cision to mark its relations and to 
place them in day-light to the in- 
spection of others. His person was 
well proportioned and command- 
ing, his countenance regular and 
interesting, his eye especially was 
filled with mild but most animated 
expression. His voice, before it 
failed,* was full toned and musical, 
and his eloquence, when his soul 
was raised and his heart awake, was 
powerful. It was the eloquence 
of a vigourous mind, of a vivid im- 
agination, and an expansive heart. 
It was animated argument, which 
assailed the heart by the under- 
standing, and the understanding al- 
so by the heart, and seldom failed 
to secure the willing captivity of 
both. His humour was genu- 
* Note B. 
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ine,* his sensibilities exquisite, his 
affections copious and ardent. Few 
minds are formed to receive or to 
communicate more social enjoy- 
ment, or to inspire or feel more 
ardent affection. 

As a man he possessed naturally 
an uncommon purity of character, 
in every sense of that term. His 
delicacy was exquisite ; his honour 
most honourable, his integrity most 
inflexible, his conscience most con- 
scientious, his humanity most hu- 
mane. His patriotism was ardent, 
his public spirit expansive, while 
his moral courage inspired both 
confidence and admiration. He 
was naturally timid. His nervous 
sensibilities exposed him to easy 
excitement and alarm, and yet when 
dangers pressed, and decision was 
demanded, his courage rose with 
the danger, and his decision with 
the urgency of the demand. He 
who in ordinary circumstances 
might be startled at the shaking of 
a leaf, when the public good re- 
quired judicious counsel, knew not 
discomposure, and when it demand- 
ed undaunted action, was a stran- 
ger to fear. 

Such naturally was the mind and 
character of our departed friend. 
One of the best minds, it would 
seem, which nature in her happiest 
efforts is permitted to form. 

From a mind and heart thus con- 
stituted we should anticipate an 
honourable and useful life, and such 
a life unquestionably our dear friend 
lived. His professional knowledge 
in the beginning was accurate, and 
for one of his age, ample, and 
through life wasregularly increased. 
His deportment at the bar; his 
treatment of the judge and jury, 
the opposing counsel, and the wit- 
nesses, furnished an example wor- 
thy of imitation, and which was at- 
tended eminently with a purifying, 
elevating influence, both in the 
county and in the state. He was 
chaste, respectful, kind, dignified 
* Note C, 
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No coarseness, no vulgarity, no 
rudeness, mingled in his most earn- 
est professional collisions. In 
the examination of witnesses he 
was candid and honourable; no 
attempt to confound, to intimidate, 
to perplex, and though powerful 
beyond many, he was never oppres- 
sive or overbearing, while toward 
the junior members of the bar, his 
course was affectionate, and even 
paternal. 

In the management of cases his 
integrity was inflexible. He would 
not prostitute his talents or legal 
science to pervert justice. I[f un- 
fortunately his cause was a bad 
one, as bound by his oath to do, he 
would say all the favourable things 
of which it admitted and there leave 
it. ‘There was no chicanery in his 
practice; nothing low, nothing 
mean, nothing fraudulent, or crimin- 
ally artful. His power with the court 
as an advocate consisted in his lu- 
minous exhibition of the great 
points of his case, and with the 
jury, in the interest which he man- 
ifested in his cause, and the del- 
icacy and sincerity with which he 
conducted it. ‘The happy talent 
of speaking out his soul by his 
looks, and pouring out his heart in- 
to his argument, inspired a confi- 
dence that whenever he made an 
earnest effort he followed the sober 
convictions of his conscience and 
judgment. 

As State’s Attorney he conduct- 
ed the public business of the coun- 
ty with great ability and uprightness, 
and yet with such humanity temper- 
ing his justice as disarmed even 
criminals of displeasure and concil- 
lated their esteem. 

Upon the bench he was distin- 
guished for his legal science, his 
inflexible integrity, and while he 
presided in the court, for his laconic 
and luminous charges to the jury.* 

_In the year 1792 he commenced 
his law lectures, which he continu- 
éd until the latter part of the year 


* Note D. 
Vou. I.—No. II. 


1820. The plan of giving lectures 
in the manner he conducted them 
was original with the judge, and 
the number who from all parts of 
the nation have sought legal. sci- 
ence at his lips, as well as the num- 
ber of his pupils who have been, 
and are, distinguished at the bar, 
and in the state and national coun- 
cils, attest the wisdom of his plan 
and the distinguished ability with 
which it was executed. 

President Dwight, by his talents 
and official labours, exerted a pow- 
erful national influence through his 
pupils, and next to him, if not equal- 
ly so, has been the national influ- 
ence of Judge Reeve, especially 
on the subject of legal science and 
correct professional deportment.— 
This ascendancy over his pupils, 
derived from the power of his mind, 
was greatly increased and rendered 
delightful to them, by the virtues of 
his heart, and especially by the del- 
icate and truly paternal treatment 
which they all experienced at his 
hands, and which inspired them all 
with an ardent and imperishable af- 
fection for him. ‘The testimonies 
of affectionate remembrance from 
his pupils, many of whom are men 
of wealth and eminence, have 
been frequent, and as honourable to 
them as they were cheering to the 


judge, and especially toward the 


close of life, the fervency of grateful 

afiection, increased in expressions 
of filial respect, and acts of substan- 
tial munificence. 

Though his domestic afflictions 
withheld him from the active 
scenes of the revolution, none 
entered more deeply into his coun- 
try’s cause than he. He shared 
with his generation inall the solici- 
tudes, hopes, fears, self-denials, 
and losses, of that arduous day. 
He possessed, though in early life, 
the confidence, and participated in 
the counsels, of the wise, and great, 
and good men of that day ; and at the 
moment of greatest dismay, when 
Washington fled with his handful 
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of troops through the Jersies, and 
orders came for New-England to 
turn out en masse, and pursue, and 
make a diversion to save him,—the 
Judge was among the most ardent 
to excite the universal movement, 
and actually went in the capacity 
of an officer to the vicinity of New- 
York, where the news met them, of 
the victory at ‘Trenton, and at 
Princeton, and once more Washing- 
ton and the country were deliv- 
ered. 

Though eminently qualified to 
shine in public life, he was not am- 
bitious of popular distinetion, and 
though always within the reach of 
it, and often solicited to accept of it, 
he always declined, partly from 
the state of his family, and partly, 
I have no doubt, from his vehement 
aversion to ambitious ostentation. 

He was not envious. He saw 
with pleasure, and admitted with 
candour, the excellence of his con- 
temporaries at the bar, and was es- 
pecially cheered and delighted with 
the opening talents of young men 
who rose up around him, to whom 
he never failed to extend a cheer- 
ing personal influence. 

We may say, in closing our 
account of his public life, that he has 
served his generation by the will 
of God, both eminently, and hon- 
ourably. No stain by his own act 
has been fixed upon his reputation. 
No breath of calumny has ever 
whispered a charge implicating his 
purity, or his honesty, or his honour. 
His sun from its rising to its set- 
ting hour, has shined full-orbed 
without the shadow of an eclipse. 

But were we to confine our re- 
marks to the public character and 
deportment of our friend, we should 
have but a partial view of his char- 
acter or usefulness. There is much 
indeed to excite admiration in 
great traits of character and illus- 
trious deeds, but it is the daily, 
noiseless tenor of the good man’s 
way that constitutes the greatest 
amount of real service rendered to 
his generation. 
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We may say then in the first in- 
stance that for our generation he 
rendered a numerous household em- 
inently prosperousand happy. His 
affection, pure and copious, extend- 
ed to every member of his family, 
which, combined with his intelli- 
gence and ever watchful and un- 
wearied ministrations for their 
good, rendered his house always 
the dwelling place of instruction and 
enjoyment. But while his affec. 
tion for his family was so peculiar 
as would seem to have allowed no 
capacity for expansion, it did ex- 
pand wonderfully. His neighbours 
felt and rejoiced in his affection. | 
have never known an individual 
who loved so many persons with 
such ardour and was himself belov- 
ed by so many.* 

In the concerns of the town he 
was always attentive, always in his 
place at the town meetings until in- 
capacitated by infirmity, consulting 
the public good, and ready always 
to do his part. His bosom was a 
stranger to the economy that for 
little personal savings would ex- 
pose the publie to great depriva- 
tions and injuries,—he lived not for 
himself only. It was never his 
study to ascertain how much he 
could do for himself, and how little 
bestow for the public good, but ac- 
cording to his ability his purse was 
ever open as his heart. God grant 
that his mantle may fall upon us all, 
and his blessed example speak to 
our hearts long after he is dead. 

His deep interest in the prosperity 
of this society, and his unceasing 
vigilance and efforts for its good, 
are known to us all. His judicious 
counsels and his strong hold upon 
the affections and confidence of 
this people, rendered him a cen- 
tral attraction in times of discord 
and peril. When the society was 
blessed with a revival, he perform- 
ed more pastoral labour in visiting 
and conversation than any other 
man. ‘There was scarce a district 


* Note E. 
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or family which he did not visit ; it 
seemed as if there was not a single 
convert, with whose exercises and 
history he was not familiarly ac- 
quainted. 

While the society and church 
were vacant his influence was great, 
and if our union as a pastor and 
people is to be regarded as a bless- 
ing to us, he was eminently instru- 
mental in its procurement. ‘I'o me 
and mine he has been pre-eminent- 
ly a father. I have loved him great- 
ly, and have received, I am persua- 
ded, my full share of his ample af- 
fection. If my ministry has been 
made useful to you, much of that 
usefulness has been derived from 
his counsels, and his benevolent 
co-operation, and his unceasing 
prayers. 

Such was Judge Reeve as a man 
and a member of civil society.— 
But if we were to close our account 
of him here, we should leave him 
unknown in a world where he liv- 
ed, and moved, and had his being,—- 
where he displayed illustriously 
his capacious mind, and illustrated 
most delightfully all the great and 
noble affections of his heart,-where 
he discovered his chief sources of 
enjoyment, and received that pre- 
serving, and purifying, and anima- 
ting impulse, which made him 
shine as a light in the world. I 
refer to his religious character. 
lor though as a man he was so pure 
and excellent as would seem to su- 
percede the necessity of a change 
of heart; there is not an instance 
perhaps on record, where religion 
has excited within a man more 
prominent and specific new charac- 
terics, or called into being more 
distinctly a new world of interest 
and action. And it is proper to say 
here, that though much which gives 
lustre and loveliness to his charac- 
ter is owing to his powerful mind 
and unusually happy temperament, 
yet all that rendered him as a man, 

great, and lovely, and useful, was 
purified, and ennobled, and conse- 
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crated to the service of man, by the 
power of religion. His intelligence, 
his knowledge, and his talents, were 
consecrated to God, and were ex- 
erted in subordination to his will as 
the rule, and under the influence 
of love to God, a sense of account- 
ability, and the hope and expecta- 
tion of eternal life. 

His public and his private life 
were under the dominion of relig- 
ion, yet his interest as a patriot was 
never separated from his interest 
asa Christian. His religion though 
ardent was not enthusiastic. The 
fire of his heart was kindled to in- 
tenseness by the most sublime and 
comprehensive views of God, his 
character, law, gospel, and govern- 
ment inall its unerring rectitude and 
great results,that I have ever known. 
This was strikingly manifest always 
in his prayers ; especially in those 
which I heard about the time of my 
settlement, and soon afterthe death 
of his only son.* His doctrinal 
opinions were those of the Reform- 
ation, explained and vindicated, as 
they have since been, by Edwards, 
and Bellamy, and West, and Hop- 
kins, and Dwight. The peculiar 
traits of his piety were ardour, con- 
stancy, activity, humility, and grat- 
itude. His views of the evil of 
sin and of the greatness of his own 
sin, were emphatically deep and 
affecting. In his last conver- 
sation withme, after assenting to 
my suggestion that the blood of 
of Christ cleanseth from all sin ; he 
said, ‘* Yes, it does, it is sufficient ; 
but if there could be a case in which 
the sins of one who had obtained 
mercy should exceed the provisions 
of the atonement’’—he faultered 
with deep emotion, and when he 
could speak, added, ‘* I should ex- 
pect to find that I am the man that 
had thus sinned.”’ 

As a man of prayer he was emi- 
nent. He not only prayed at sta- 
ted times, as a duty and an exercise 


* Note F. 
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of devotion, but he abounded in 
seasons of prayer, as a part of the 
work and labour of his life; he 
gave himself to prayer. He pray- 
ed habitually for the influence of 
the Holy Spirit upon the church 
and town, to revive religion; and 
there is reason to believe he felt 
early in his own soul the approach 
of spiritual blessings, in the fulness 
and fervency of quickened interces- 
sion. 

But his benevolence which wrest- 
led with fervent importunity for 
those that were nigh, did like Abra- 
ham plead for those that were afar 
off ;-—-he prayed for the churches 
of the state and nation, and for all 
men. ‘Though himselfa statesman 
and wise in human counsel, and in- 
defatigable in action, he was one 
of those patriots who prayed for his 
country. Fora number of his last 
years especially, there is reason to 
believe that no inconsiderable por- 
tion of 
votion aud supplication. ile v 
in the habit of praying for the con- 
version of individuals, and many 
are the instances in which he re- 
joiced over them as the children 
whom God had given him.* 

Before the first revival he expe- 
rienced a spirit of prayer for a long 
period preceding it. He believed 
in the millennium, and prayed ear- 
nestly for its approach, and rejoiced 
in the indications of its advent. 

Judge Reeve lived always in 
a state of simplicity and fulness cor- 
responding with his exertions, his 
standing in society, and the wishes 
of his friends. ‘Though blessed 
with a good income he neither liv- 
ed nor died affluent ; and for rea- 
sons which in the day of judgment 
will add new honours, it is believed, 
to his character, and new joys to 
his heart.{ He wasa lover of good 
men, and given to hospitality. 


| ‘4 z ; P 
his time was devoted tu de- 


* Note G. 
+ The losses he sustained in the war— 
the support of his aged father twenty 
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His sufferings at times were as 
great, and especially in his last sick- 
ness, and for the three or four last 
hours,as it is possible for the human 
body to experience ; but during the 
whole of it his soul was in peace, 
constituting the strongest instance | 
have ever known of the power of 
religion. ‘The nerves seem to be 
the medium of sensation, and when 
suffering falls exclusively upon the 
nervous system, it is unspeakably 
more exquisite than muscular suf- 
fering can be, and of all pains most 
distressing and agitating to the 
mind, there is nothing like it. And 
[ have known few men whose ner- 
vous sensibilities were at ali times 
more acute; but in the wildest 
state of discomposure, and agita- 
tion, and in all that extremity of 
amazement and anguish which fell 
upon him, and which is supposed 
to have been the immediate cause 
of his dissolution, there was in 
his heart a tranquility which seem- 
ed like a calm in the bosom of a 
whirlwind. ‘This was indicated by 
a placid countenance, the moment 
his paroxysm ceased, and by the 
heavenly composure which spread 
over his countenance about a min- 
ute before he ceased to breathe, 
when exhausted nature ceased to 
suffer, and heaven broke upon his 
soul. 

dn Tuesday he apprehended that 
the hour of his departure was 
come ; and though in a state of 
great debility and of extreme suffer- 
ing, he caused himself to be rais- 
ed in his bed, called his family 
around him, and took of each of 
them a most affectionate farewell, 
and pronounced on each a paternal 
benediction. On Friday, he pray- 
ed audibly, and though in great suf- 
fering, his prayer consisted of as- 
criptions to God, of holiness, and 


years—the remission of charges to his 
poor clienis—his munificence to the poor, 
and his pious patronage of religious i8- 
stitutions, and missionary efforts. 
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justice, and especially of mercy. 
When he touched on the mercies of 
God, his soul fastened onthe theme, 
and amplified and exulted in the 
goodness and loving kindness of 
God, whose tender mercies are 
over all his works. His love to his 
family, his love to his neighbours, 
and particular friends, his love to 
his town and village, was peculiar. 
He, as eminently as John, might be 
called the loving disciple. I am 
aware that with many, intellect is 
idolized and the affections depre- 
ciated ; but in a world where intel- 
lect is common, and unfeeling sel- 
fishness is common, a heart fill- 
ed, naturally and by grace, with the 
fulness of love, is like the sun dis- 
pelling the darkness and dissolving 
the ice of frozen regions, and call- 
ing into being by its rays, vegitation, 
and life, and joy. 


NOTES. 
A 


His appearance at the bar in this 
county formed an era in the profession. 
The burdensome forms and useless fic- 
tions of the English practice had been 
wisely discarded by our ancestors ; but 
not satisfied with these retrenchments, 
the most influential members of the 
bar seemed strongly inclined to dis- 
pense with forms of every kind, inso- 


much that even the ordinary rules of 


pleading, quaintly, but justly styled 
“the heart-strings of the law,” were 
almost wholly disregarded. Mr. R. 
saw and lamented this state of things, 
and exerted himself to correct it. At 
length, partly by remonstrance with 
his elder brethren, and partly by con- 
straint, (for he brought and sustained 
no less than six writs of error at a sin- 
gle term of the Superior Court, ground- 
ed solely on informalities in practice,) 
he succeeded in accomplishing a re- 
form alike creditable to him, and salu- 
tary in its effect upon the administra- 
tion of justice. 

_These were early but sure indica- 
tions of his future eminence. The 


study of the law, generally considered 
a joyless pursuit, was for him a delight- 
He engaged in it 


ful employment. 
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with the keen relish of the amateur, 
joined to the patient and critical re- 
search of the philosopher, and the re- 
sult was such as might well be expect- 
ed from unwearied diligence, guided 
by uncominon intellect. Probably no 
lawyer of the age in either hemisphere, 
surpassed him in legal attainments ; 
and especially in a profound and accu- 
rate knowledge of the entire system of 
the English common law. Hence 
those sound and discriminating views 
of that system which imparted such an 
interest to his lectures, to his discus- 
sions at the bar, and finally to his de- 
cisions on the bench. And hence the 
powerful influence he was enabled to 
exert, along with other distinguished 
men, in refining our jurisprudence, by 
embodying the best principles and 
maxinis of the English system, and re- 
jecting such as were, inapplicable to 
our local circumstauces, or ill-adapted 
to the texture of our government. Ma- 
ny illustrations of these remarks will 
be found in his T'reatise on the Domes- 
tic Relations, a book of authority in all 
the respectable courts of the Union, 
and which is alone sufficient to place 
its author in the very first rank of 
American jurists. Other labours of 
his pen, which it is hoped may be 
shortly given to the public, will serve 
equally to show the extent and value 
of his researches. 


B. 

Failure of his voice.—This singular 
affection seemed to produce no 1ll ef- 
fect upon his general health, nor any 
sensible abatement of his animal spir- 
its. He spoke in whispers, but as 
his articulation was remarkably dis- 
tinct he could be heard with little 
difficulty at a considerable distance. 
It was a truly interesting spectacle to 
see the jurors pressing around the 
judge, when delivering his charge, ea- 
ger to catch every whisper that fell 
from his lips. 


C 


The manners of Judge Reeve were 
equally removed from ‘“ repulsive 
haughtiness and unbecoming familiar- 
ity;”’ and were strongly marked by a 
guileless simplicity, combined with 
real dignity of demeanor. Although 
perfectly accessible to all, he was far 
from being indiscriminate in his atten- 
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tions. It is probable that no unprin- 
cipled man, either in religion or poli- 
tics, ever came into his presence with- 
out feeling more or less reproved by 
his manner. 


D 


Mr. Reeve received his appointment 
of Judge of the Superior Court in 1798, 
and was annually chosen by the legis- 
lature until he completed the seven- 
tieth year of his age, the legal limita- 
tion to the tenure of that office. An 
illustrious proof of the discernment, as 
well as the stability which char- 
acterized the ancient government of 
Connecticut. Under the organization 
which then existed, Judge Reeve pre- 
sided many years at the circuit, and 
closed his judicial career in the office 
of chief justice. Of the manner in 
which these high duties were perform- 
ed, it is unnecessary particularly to 
speak. The impression which his 
pre-eminent talents and incorruptible 
integrity have left upon the mind of 
every man, forms his best eulogy. 
When he retired from the bench the 
gentlemen of the bar were desirous of 
publicly testifying their warm appro- 
bation of the whole course of his offi- 
cial conduct ; but the chief justice ac- 
cidentally hearing of their intention, 
expressed informally to some of the 
leading members, his earnest wish 
that every thing of the kind might be 
dispensed with. Accordingly, from 
regard to the delicacy of his feelings, 
the design was relinquished. Of all 
the delightful traits of character in 
this excellent man, his humility was 
perhaps the most distinguished. 


E. 

The Judge entertained a high re- 
spect for the female character; and, 
in justice to that best portion of the 
eomimunity, it may be said that every 
respectable woman in the state re- 
garded him as her personal friend. 
At an early period of his life he was a 
strenuous advocate for a more enlar- 
ged system of female education; and 
the elevated standard of instruction 
which is now so happily and exten- 
sively adopted must be attributed in 
no small degree to his influence. 
That he was an able and successful 
champion of the civil privileges of the 
sex, will be readily admitted by those 
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who recollect the famous case which 
involved the right of a married woman 
to dispose of her estate by will. Mr. 
R., then at the bar, contended that 
this right existed at common law; and 
after encountering the first talents of 
the profession in a long course of liti- 
gation, he succeeded in establishing 
the doctrine before the highest court 
of judicature. The same court, it is 
true, several years afterwards, when 
composed of different members, con- 
travened the principle; but the public 
mind had become so thoroughly con- 
vinced of its justice, that the legislature 
at length took up the subject, and the 
right of married women “ to dispose of 
their estate, both real and personal, by 
will, in the same manner as other per- 
sons,” may now be considered a funda- 
mental law of the State. 


F 


Aaron B. Reeve, Esq. who had re- 
cently commenced the practice of law 
with flattering prospects at Troy, in 
the state of New-York. The death 
of this only child served to exhibit in 
aneminent degree, the holy resigna- 
tion of the father. He was led to ex- 
pect a fatal termination to the disor- 
der when first informed of it; but on 
reaching the sick bed of his son, more 
favourable symptoms appeared, and 
even in the morning of the day on 
which he died, the physicians pronoun- 
ced him out of danger. Bathed in tears, 
the Judge said to his wife, “ let us en- 
deavour to spend our lives in gratitude 
to God for this expression of his mer- 
cy.” In the short space of two hours 
the scene was reversed, and the phy- 
sician informed him his son could not 
live. Instantly accommodating himself 
to this unlooked-for change, he replied, 
with perfect composure,“‘the Lord gave, 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name ofthe Lord!” Having returned 
to Litchfield after the interment of his 
son, he lost no time in reparing to the 
eastern circuit, where the court, of 
which he was the presiding judge, then 
held its session. His brethren of the 
court, deeply affected with sympathy for 
his misfortune, and knowing his tender 
sensibility, forbore at first to touch the 
melancholy subject; but he soon set 
them at ease by a minute relation of 
all the mounrful circumstances of the 
event, acknowledging with humble 
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eratitude the divine support he had ex- 
perienced, and entered without delay, 
and with his accustomed calmness, up- 
onthe duties of his office. The late 
covernor Griswold who was then as- 
sociated with him upon the bench, ob- 
served to a friend, that he had never 
before witnessed such a triumph of 
religious faith over the sorest of hu- 
man sufferings. Young Mr. Reeve 
died, Sept. Ist. 1809, in the 29th year 
of his age—He was married and left a 
son. The Judge married his second 
wife in 1799, who survives him. Ina 
letter addressed in 1813 to a compan- 
ion of his youth, at Princeton, he no- 
tices the principal incidents of his life, 
and the happiness which attended the 
evening of his days ; and speaks at large 
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of the revival which had appetred a 
few years before at Litchfield, and of 
its blessed effects upon individuals, and 
the society. The entire letter would 
be read with great interest, but it is 
too long to be here inserted. 


G 


In all instances where the subjects 
of prayer were near him, he attempt- 
ed their salvation by personal advice 
and kind exhortation, protracted some 
times through weeks, and months; and 
if they were living at a distance, the 
same exertions were made by letter, and 
it was in this manner generally, if not 
always, that he obtained an answer to 
his prayers. 














lo the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


ON THE MORALITY AND PUBLIC 
TENDENCY OF LOTTERIES. 


I nAvE several times, ef late, 
thought of suggesting to you the 
propriety of instituting an inquiry 
in your publication, into the moral- 
ity and public tendency of Lotte- 
ries. You must have observed, 
almost daily, how large a part of 
private thought and feeling they 
occupy among the various schemers 
for amassing sudden wealth. You 
have seen how golden plans and 
allurements to adventure are con- 
stantly obtruded on the public at- 
tention; and the crowds cannot 
have escaped you on the walks of 
our large cities who stand longing 
before the doors from which for- 
tune is supposed to dispense her 
favours. And if you should think 
that an institution which is thus 
largely throwing its incentives be- 
fore the multitude must strongly 
influence their present happiness 
and immortal destiny, you would 
join me in wishing that some writer 
who is capable of that task might 
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light on this subject with a lumin- 
ous course of thought which should 
set the question forever at rest. 
For though, with some exceptions, 
the supporters of every practice 
which is injurious in its effects or 
defective in its moral principles, 
may be looked upon as men who 
cannot be dissuaded by arguments 
addressed to their reason or con- 
science, yet from such arguments, 
clearly and directly presented, pub- 
lic opinion may derive a direction 
which shall force the evil to a hi- 
ding place or to live in ignominy. 

I cannot avoid calling your at- 
tention to some of the considera- 
tions which seem, by their impor- 
tance, entitled to a place in such 
an inquiry. And, as a man who 
wishes well to your country, I 
would ask you to observe whether 
lotteries have not, wherever they 
have existed, withdrawn from use- 


ful employment a vast amount of 


capital and labour: whether, from 
their very constitution, they must 
not always tend to stagnate a com- 
munity’s active business? To set 
what [ mean in a definite light. 
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there are first the monies which are 
expended by the purchaser of tick- 
ets. Let us follow the price to its 
ultimate destination. A poor man 
has brought the piece of silver for 
his chance, and taken away his 
ticket: where now is he to look 
for the advantage of his purchase ? 
To say that he may find it in his 
chance of a prize is folly ; for every 
man knows that his chance is not 
worth his money. Who would give a 
dollar for one chance only in ten 
thousand ofgainingahundred? The 
most favourable expectation which 
can be formed is, that the pur- 
chaser, in the long run, shall lose 
the established per centage upon 
the first cost of his ticket, together 
with such additions as the lottery- 
dealer may have been able to put 
upon it; both deductions amount- 
ing in fact toa third and some- 
times half the fair value. So much, 
then, is lost. It will not do to re- 
ply that this, though loss to the 
individual, is not loss to the public, 
because it has only changed its 
possessor and is now circulating in 
the general current of business. 
Public prosperity springs from pri- 
vate advantage: if all men spend 
their property wisely, there is pub- 
lic abundance ; if all spend un- 
profitably there is public debt ; and 
each individual expenditure claims 
its share of the evil or the good. 
The fact is, that particular coin, 
having been made and issued from 
its mould for the people’s advan- 
tage, had arrived at the spot where 
its benefits were to be dispensed. 
It was to have been laid out where 
it would have supplied needful 
benefits, or increased its owner’s 
power of usefulness or enjoyment. 
But it has been expended in a quar- 
ter from which no benefits like 
these can flow, and on the contrary, 
where a portion of its value has 
been sunk; and the loss is both 
-private and public. 

But what account shall be made 
of the labour which a useless pur- 
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chase has withdrawn from profita- 
ble exercise? Shall it be consid- 
ered as of no amount; or shall we 
count as nothing the time and 
thought which the adventurer has 
laid out in contriving his schemes 
and imagining their accomplish- 
ment? The value of his time we 
will not attempt to compute in shil- 
lings. 

Now it is a principle of nationa! 
prosperity, that the labour of every 
citizen shall be, in some way or an- 
other, productive; that it either 
create the materials for human 
subsistence and enjoyment, or aid 
others in their labour for that end; 
or that it give a new impulse to the 
general intelligence or virtue. As 
the world goes, our substantial and 
respectable employments have al! 
of them this quality of contributing 
to the general improvement. Some 
derive from the soil the materials 
for our support; some prepare 
them for our wants, or mould them 
to our conveniences; and some 
distribute through the world the 
productions of each climate. The 
laws and facilities of trade and ex- 
change are the province of one 
man; the laws and affairs of the 
country employ another. The great 
cause of public refinement—the in- 
provement of the human mind, ad- 
vances, in the mean time, by the 
efforts of those whom it calls into 
service. When a lottery is estab- 
lished it has too its own servants 
and promoters. There are heads 
that contrive the plan and sit in 
debate on the principles of the 
scheme. There are papers to set 
forth the advantages to the public. 
There are offices and clerks and 
counters made ready. The whole 
apparatus for selling and drawing 
is set up, and the minds of adven- 
turers putin motion. ‘* Good now 
—sit down, and tell us, he that 
knows,” from what great stores 0! 
public advantage this daily mart 0! 
golden ideas is maintained. Ca 
you find any thing else than activ! 
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ty and thought withdrawn from 
their proper sphere to serve in 
profitless adventures. That we 
may judge of what is wasted, tell 
us What the same power of means 


would do, employed in schemes of 


yational or individual benefit ; call- 
ed forth for the supply of Grecian 
liberty abroad, or employed for the 
improvement of the yet unbroken 
soil at home. 

It would be curious to follow the 
operations of industry from its sup- 
porter, the ground, up through the 
departments of agriculture and the 
arts of life; to trace its course across 
the ocean, going or returning with 
the spoils of human effort ; and see 
in what corner of the great system 
of operations you may find the ac- 
tion of a lottery. I will venture to 
assertthat thereis none. The tree 
of industry from the root to the 
branches has not one shoot or blos- 
som which can bear its name. 

But an abettor of lotteries would 
doubtless attempt to defend his 


favourite schemes from the charge 
of being useless, by turning our at- 
tention to the very names which 
they bear, and which point them 
out as devoted to some worthy en- 


terprise. Thus, we have literature 
lotteries, to give our sister states 
the funds for public schooling, and 
Groton-monument lotteries, to up- 
hold the memory of the brave. 
The revenues of states and the 
treasuries of colleges have had 
their acquisitions from the same 
supply. 

So far as lotteries may be consid- 
ered as truly adding to these sour- 
ces of general strength and great- 
ness they will have one strong shel- 
ter from the reproaches which they 
dread. And if they are thus use- 
ful, candor requires that the credit 
should be given to them. But it 
must be noticed that the object of 
inquiry in this case ought to be 
their ultimate influence. It might 
be, that revenues should be raised 
on such a defective plan as should 
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subvert the very objects which they 
seemed to be building up; or on 
such a wasteful plan as should cut 
off the sources of future supply. 
Now it must appear undoubted that 
lotteries do diminish the product of 
industry ; and it is a strange system 
of policy, in any government, how- 
ever it may have been acted on, to 
establish an influx into the treas- 
ury, which will tend to dry up the 
fountains of all revenue by the de- 
struction of those means of solid 
wealth and rational industry from 
which alone a revenue can be de- 
rived. Inthe same manner, with 
regard to institutions of learning or 
of taste, how is it that they are valu- 
ble? Is it not solely by diffusing 
intelligence and elevation of char- 
acter’? If this be so, we can never 
call that increase of their pecuniary 
means a blessing, which is gained 
by public degradation. 

We have a practical proof of the 
kind of value which funds for partic- 
ular objects andrevenues for govern- 
ments derived from lotteries pos- 
sess, in the experience cf England. 
There they have been tried for 250 
years, and ona greatscale. Scarcely 
were they established before their 
evils became so apparent that it 
was deemed necessary to suppress 
them by act of Parliament. From 
that time their history shows them 
to have been alternately prohibited 
and revived, till some time before 
the year 1700, when they became 
a standing means of revenue to the 
government. But the evils which 
sprang from them in one uncon- 
trollable shape or another were a 
constant subject of legislative en- 
actment, and toward the close of 
that century the city of London 
prayed, but unsuccessfully, for their 
abolition. It appears, at that time, 
that the number of dealers, in and 
about London alone, was 4000, 
‘‘In 1808 there were two reports 
of a committee of the House of 
Commons, on the subject of lotte- 
ries. The evidence adduced be- 
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fore them unfolded a dreadful 
scene of misery, vice, and ruin, 
brought on by means of lotte- 
ries; and they strongly recommen- 
ded their entire abolition.”** Such 
is the testimony of an author who 
professes to give their true history. 
rom the same source it appears 
that an annual revenue has been 
derived from them of from 300,0001 
to 600,C00/, and at an expense 
to the public, in the last case, of 
1,200,0002. Their history shows 
them to be, what we might expect, 
the most enormous and unprofita- 
ble of all taxes. 

Such have been the terrors of 
the system abroad, and such, soon- 
er or Jater, must the experience of 
this country be, unless prevented 
by a timely extinction of the cause. 
‘The system is every where, in its 
effects, the same. If we have not 
suffered in proportion to our fel- 
lows, it is because the intelligence 
and general prosperity of our pop- 
ulation forbids the same efficacy of 
evil. If we shall not, in the end, 
have the same melancholy investi- 
gations before our houses of assem- 
bly, it will be because the better wis- 
dom of the people has not suflered 
the land to be over-run. 

In this view, it is certainly desi- 
rable, that a document may be 
drawn up for general inspection, to 
exhibit, if I may so term it, the 
statistics of lotteries; the princi- 
pal objects of which should be, 
their annual number and amount, 
the number of those who have de- 
rived from them their constant oc- 
cupation, and the number and clas- 
ses of those who have an interest 
as adventurers. ‘This would be 
one important step towards proving 
the magnitude of the evil, and ex- 
citing public attention to search 
for a remedy: when it was seen 
that the capital must be reckoned by 
millions, and the adventurers by 
hundreds of thousands. If this 
should seem too formidable an ac- 
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count of the matter, let me beg you 
to look around and number among 
the crowd those whom you have 
known, at one time or another, to 
be implicated ina drawing. Then 
look at the deluge of advertise- 
ments and schemes pouring in upon 
us both at home and from abroad. 
In a neighbouring state, not re- 
markable for its size or population, 
there might be numbered lately 
twenty-three of these evils together. 
[ have cast my eye upon an arti- 
cle which states, that almost every 
eounty in Virginia has a petition 
for its particular lottery; and in 
New-York, where there are draw- 
ings monthly, it is stated that there 
are more than 160 offices. We 
have lotteries for schools and for 
bridges, for colleges and monu- 
ments, lotteries for churches and 
lotteries for Bishops. Religion, 
which has so clean escaped from 
the pollutions of the old world as 
to abhor the connexion of church 
and state, has found in this freer 
hemisphere a new ally. In this 
connexion we may hope for the 
building up of the desolations of 
Zion, and, if things go on happily, 
may live to behold our waste vil- 
lages with a church at one end 
for the support of religion, and a lot- 
tery office at the other for the 
support of the minister. 

A second objection to lotteries, 
which ought not to be overlooked in 
the proposed inquiry, is found in the 
extravagant hopes and desires for 
sudden wealth which they create, 
to the check of industry and ruin of 
morals. The evils from this source 
are widely different from the for- 
mer, in as much as those have re- 
spect to a man’s outward circum- 
stances, while these affect his hab- 
its of thinking and acting. A day 
spent idly is lost, but how much is 
the loss enhanced, if habits have 
been weakened which it was of 
consequence to maintain. If truth 
has, in any instance, been disre- 
garded, criminality is incurred, and 
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of course, misery ; but the deepest 
consequence to the offender lies 
here—that he has unlinked the 
chain which bound him to integrity 
and virtue. By the same argu- 
ment we ought to consider, that the 
lottery adventurer, having lost time, 
labor and money, has laid but half 
his account with misfortune until he 
can tell how much has been wasted 
on the score of contented expecta- 
tions, and how much in the ability 
to pursue a course of uniform and 
rational effort. 

There cannot be a maxim plain- 
er than, that a man, in the common 
round of affairs, will regulate his 
desires by his expectations and his 
actions by his desires. Set before 
him an object that must be gained, 
and the only means of gaining it, 
and he will take up his line of 
march, whatever be the labours of 
the way. ‘The best, and indeed the 
only prosperous state of mind, for 
him who wishes to rise to opulence, 
is, not to expect great accessions 
from momentary eflorts, and mira- 
cles from human means, but to 
moderate the effect to the cause, 
and measure success by the proba- 
bilities of experience. ‘This prin- 
ciple kept in view, few men, proba- 
bly, will find cause to blame what 
they call, their fortune. Yetasure 
principle, like this, advances to its 
purpose by a laborious though pleas- 
ant progress. Could ashort cut be 
found to the end, a highway less be- 
set with toil, it would be too invi- 
ting to be left untried. ‘This, pre- 
cisely, a lottery offers; and the 
adventurer rushes into it with the 
eagerness of unsatisfied enterprise. 
But the trouble is, he has been di- 
rected wrong. It does not lead 
him to the objects of desire, and it 
is a heavy task to retrace his steps, 
and find that the flowery road has 
lured away all relish for the thorny. 

On most other subjects men will 
bound their expectations, in some 
sort or shape, by reason.” But, on 
this, all prudential rules are laid 
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aside, and never called for. It has 
been shown, already, at how great 
a disadvantage the adventurer 
plays the game, even for the chance 
of repossessing the value of his bar- 
gain. ‘To estimate the chance for 
a considerable prize, the disadvan- 
tage must be multiplied a hundred 
to one; and yet a prize is expected. 
Kach one thinks that he may be tlie 
favourite of fortune. ‘Tis true he 
may; and, with the same amount of 
probable occurrence, he may be 
made a Duke to-morrow, by the 
discovery in his veins of some drop 
of British noble blood. If we had 
not the fact before our eyes we 
should not expect, that men would 
reason so delusively. But the 
truth is, there is a charm in the idea 
of a great change of circumstances 
which shall transport aman at once 
from the necessity of laborious ex- 
ertion to sudden independence. 
To be a poor man to-day, but to- 
morrow in possession of allthat heart 
can wish, is an idea too enchanting 
to be dispensed with. ‘The trifling 
sum at which this great possible ben- 
efit is offered cannot be withheld ; 
even thoughit should be the price of 
those loaves of bread which a suf- 
fering family are in want of. And 
when the disappointment comes, 
and all the hopes have turned to 
air, it will be well if no deeper harm 
than present unhappiness be the 
consequence. ‘The danger is, that 
discontent will seize upon the facul- 
ties, and urge them either to repair 
the loss by a repetition of the haz- 
ard, or to gain what fortune would 
not give, by arts which virtue can- 
not approve, 

[ can show a man who was once 
induced to try in his own mind the 
power of that charm; and to learn 
whether it could be dissolved by a 
complete knowledge. ef the folly 
which hangs its hopes upon a tick- 
et. ‘The experiment, you will say, 
could have but one result; it was 
impossible for any special phenom- 
ena to be brought out by so slight 
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a cause. No such thing. The 
wheel of fortune is not more giddy 
than the head of an adventurer. It 
was impossible to exclude, and it 
would be impossible to relate, the 
projects which clustered around 
the splendid perhaps that was then 
in agitation. Long pondered plans 
seemed just in execution, and 
spread out before the mind’s eye 
with wonderful distinctness. <A 
possibility was long kept in sight 
till it retained but in part its shad- 
owy nature. And the fabric which 
rose by such a process it was proved, 
in this case at least, that philosophy 
could not tear down; till sober 
fact by a touch dispelled it. It 
might be compared to those con- 
ceptions in the dark, that Stewart 
speaksof, which a man cannot scare 
off unti! he has come up to the ob- 
ject that gave the illusion. 

It is upon the poorer classes of 
society that the effect of these vis- 
ionary projects is most severely 
felt; because they are least in- 
formed of the slender chances of 
succeeding, and because success 
has to them its greatest relative 
importance. To a fortune already 
ample the addition of a few thou- 
sands is no specially overwhelming 
event; but to a man whose means 
are bouuded by the limit of a few 
paternal acres, or whose treasures 
lie in hardy sinews and a daily vo- 
eation, it seems like a state of su- 
perior being. The fallacies of ex- 
pectation are therefore so much 
the broader, and the miseries of ill 
success the deeper. Besides, the 
loss, in his case, brings with it ac- 
tual suffering. To the rich it may 
be nothing to have sunk a trifle ; 
but to him that trifle was the means 
of comfort. Now, to consider 
closely what effects may follow,— 
there is one principle of action only 
by which the happiness and re- 
spectability of our less opulent 
classes can be secured. That 
principle is a sober and contented 
disposition to labour. A principle 
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of economy both of time and prop. 
erty, which is satisfied with saving 
what it can, and bearing what little 
inconveniences it must. Content- 
ment is itself so much a virtue, and 
so allied to other virtues, that where 
it dwells it preserves the morals 
pure, and even elevates the mind 
above temporal reverses. It is a 
temper opposite to this—a desire 
to rove in search of something bet- 
ter than the situation will admit, 
that leads to misery in many forms. 
It is this too often which withdraws 
attention from that which can be 
done to that which cannot; till 
the wreck of character and _for- 
tunes is the consequence. It is 
likely that this man, if he had fixed 
his eyes long enough upon the daz- 
zling project to have staked a sin- 
gle hazard in the wheel, founda 
diminished attraction in the every- 
day concerns of business. As the 
game went on, there was less and 
less time to be devoted to them. 
The bad luck of one hazard must be 
replaced by another and another, 
till the pressure of necessity opened 
his eyes to the solid good which he 
had bartered for adream. He is 
now well prepared for the tempta- 
tions of vice. The road of conten- 
ted mediocrity lies too far from his 
direction, and whatever present 
means may offer to retrieve his 
fortunes, or drown his cares, that, 
most likely, he will seize upon. 
It is true that this full accomplish- 
ment of ruin is not often witnessed 
at home ; we must take the _ bur- 
den of the history from those lands 
where a dense crowd of suffering 
population stands ready to grasp at 
every hope which promises relief.” 
But the tendency, in all lands, is 
one ; this truth a straggling case 
among ourselves now and then an- 
nounces. ‘The compassion ofread- 


* Jn one of the late investigations be- 
fore the nation of Great Britain, it was 
stated, that the Lottery and gambling 
adventures of one individual produceé 
SIXTEEN SUICIDES annually. 
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ers was but lately very strongly ap- 
pealed to, by the account of an 
individual at the bar of the police 
in New-York who had spent in 
lotteries a handsome fortune and 
never gained a prize worth naming. 
For what cause he stood there I 
do not know; but the painful 
thought could not but arise, that 
he had passed through an admira- 
ble training for suicide, or for rob- 
bery. 

For so much virtue lost and mis- 
ery won it would be natural to ex- 
pect some recompence, in those 
few cases in which fortune meets 
her votary with smiles instead of 
frowns. If the dangers of adven- 
ture are so entirely to be depreca- 
ted, on the ground of disappoint- 
ment, there ought to be some great 
balancing benefit in the event of 
success. We will, then, turn the 
subject to this light. The luckless 


individual whom we once traced to 
the confines of wretchedness may 
now be looked at, holding his course 
under a more favourable gale, and 


crowned with the attainment of his 
desires. We wish him happiness ; 
but we follow him with solicitude. 
We hope, at least, that he will take 
in prudence for a pilot when the 
tide shall run too strong. 

It must be seen that this isa change 
from which society has no benefits 
to gain. To them wealth only 
brings advantage in the hands of a 
wise and generous possessor. But 
of the proper use of wealth this man 
knows nothing. Itis probable that 
he will either hoard it with a narrow 
fondness, or distribute it with prod- 
igality. In either event, it had as 
well been hidden inthe ocean. As 
to the individual, whatever he may 
think of it, he is dangerously beset. 
For the temptations which abun- 
dance brings he is wholly unpre- 
pared. He has in fact, been tak- 
en from a station to which his ex- 
perience and capacity were suited, 
toone for whichthey are not. Rich- 
*s are not, of course,a benefit. How 
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few are the men who are able, even 
with that knowledge of their real 
powers of conferring happiness 
which a slow accumulation brings, 
to derive from their possession any 
solid benefit. And if, in the hands 
of these men, their influence is 
known to be uncertain, what shall 
be thought of his situation who 
plunges into the midst of their 
temptations and responsibility with- 
out a thought of precaution. It 
may be generally foreseen, that, in 
the same manner as a servant lifted 
to the throne is almost of course a 
tyrant, so he will be a prodigal or 
a miser. 

The system therefore, on the 
one side or the other, has no happy 
tendencies to boast. Mischief lies 
to the right hand and to the left, 
and surrounds it with an atmos- 
phere of evil into which no one 
may venture on the strength either 
of success or failure. Itis willing- 
ly admitted that there are solitary 
cases in which an accidental bene- 
fit has been derived. It will not be 
denied that, at this time, or that, a 
prize has come so opportunely as 
to have restored to independence, 
families which misfortune had sud- 
denly depressed. But I would no 
more count a fact of this descrip- 
tion, among a multitude of the con- 
trary, worthy to change a general 
principle of conduct, than amariner 
would mark a channel lined with 
reefs as safe, because through that 
one vessel had escaped in a storm. 

There is an additional influence 
of the lottery system which de- 
serves attention. It respects the 
operation of a lottery considered as 
a transaction which has effect upon 
the distribution of property among 
the members of society ; a subject 
which lies at the foundation of ma- 
ny private duties, as well as public 
operations of benevolence. In this 
respect I lay it down, that lotteries 
are the reverse of all our salutary 
institutions. 

The distinction of society into 
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classes, arising from the different 
distribution of wealth, might justly 
be considered an appointment of 
divine Providence, for the good of 
the world. The orders of richer 
and less opulent, more powerful 
and more dependent, are indispen- 
sable to the existence of those re- 
lations which unite men in the 
bonds of mutual advantage. In a 
perfectly equal condition of the 
world, perhaps men would give 
praise to the inventor of a system 
which should break up the common 
stock into individual possessions of 
less or greater magnitude. But, in 
the actual state of things, the thing 
to be desired lies on the other side. 
The lines of demarkation are al- 
ready too distinct ; the higher class- 
es elevated to an opulence which 
gives the power to oppress; the 
lower reduced to a dependence 
which creates misery. And a con- 
tinuance of the same relative con- 
dition is insured by the very circum- 
stances of our race. Misfortune 
and ignorance will keep down mul- 


titudes, and foresight, or a happy 
combination of events, will centre 


wealth in others. The policy of a 
benevolent and wise man _ will, 
therefore, lead him to equalize, 
and not to break up. In accord- 
ance with this view, no sight is 
more admirable than a man of 
wealth diffusing his abundance 
among his fellow-beings ; a man 
who, by wisdom and economy, gath- 
ers power, and then like the sun, 
throws it all around him. ‘To the 
same end tends charity, which takes 
of the treasures of the rich and 
gives to the poor. ‘The same pur- 
pose is extended into the business 
of the mercantile world, where by 
the intervention of insurance, the 
equalizing principle is made to dis- 
tribute the losses of an individual 
ameng large bodies, on which its 
pressure is not felt. By all these 
operations, the inequalities among 
men are not abolished, but they be- 
come less wide; and, at least, 
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there is anagreement in this, that the 
action proceeds, throughout, in the 
same direction, namely, from the 
more powerful to the weaker, from 
the abundant to the needy. A lot. 
tery acts directly the other way. [|i 
is an invention to collect from smal| 
sources wealth which it throws, iy 
a large mass, into the hands of a 
few. Its action is from the weak 
to the strong. No matter if the 
poor gain their proportion of the 
prizes. ‘The proportion which 
comes back they have always more 
than paid for ; and it comes precise. 
ly in the form in which they do not 
want it, a form of accumulations. 
and not of diffusion. Just as if the 
dews of night were collected to 4 
torrent which should drown the 
valley, but leave the plains all ste- 
rile. 

This argument will have its 
weight with all who feel themselves 
attached to the free institutions o/ 
this country. Our own people we 
are apt to regard as the happiest 
on the globe. If they are so, it is, 
in part, to be attributed to those 
principles of equality which have 
descended to us from our fathers; 
to our entirely equal privileges, and 
our tolerably equal state of society 
Here blessings, free as the air w 
breathe, circulate around our re- 
gions. Here, property has gained 
something which approaches to its 
most happy distribution. Few cai 
possess an overgrown estate, ani 
few are compelled to live in want 
Lotteries, if we will permit them, 
will help us change these circum- 
stances of our people. They can 
furnish the allurements that will aid 
us, if we wish, to draw away the 
substance of our lower classes, and 
transfer it to the pockets of th 
rich ; in short,to subvert one among 
the happiest influences of those fre¢ 
principles which are the boast 0! 
our republic. Let, then, our re 
public look with suspicion on thos¢ 
arts and systems which degrade the 
spirit of her people ; destroy the 
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labours of her patriots ; deaden her 
industry ; neutralize her charities. 

From arguments directed against 
the system, it isnatural to turn our 
attention to the sentiments which 
we ought to entertain toward that 
numerous class whose interest it 
serves. When we see their wealth 
accumulating over the ruins of 
private happiness, we might feel 
our thoughts excited to indigna- 
tion. But, on second reflection, 
we should be disposed to compas- 
sion rather than anger, when we 
observe at what expense of charac- 
ter their wealth is gained. ‘The 
assertion may be maintained, that a 
lottery-dealer, so far as his charac- 
ter is derived from his business, can 
never be a very respectable man. 
Wealth may aflord that sort of re- 
spect which easily attaches to it; 
hut his profession has no quality of 
elevation or benefit which can at- 
tract esteem. If he possess it 
at all, it must be on other grounds, 
—of public usefulness, or private 
character: for an upright man will 
sometimes be strangely blinded to 
the moral nature of the craft which 
he has taken for his profession. 

But if a dealer in tickets should 
be disposed to make appeal from 
such a sentence upon his character, 
he might be asked ;—Upon what 
do you found your pretensions to 
respectability? Do you not know 
that the honour of being useful, 
which most other citizens can claim, 
you cannot claim? Youstand be- 
hind your counter and gather in 
your substance, by practising upon 
the credulity of the people. You 
feed yourself from the necessities 
of the indigent, and maintain your 
splendours by the folly of the rich. 
Were the world what it ought to be, 
there would be no room for your 
profession. The patriot can have 
no friendship for you; since you 
impair the resources of his country. 
The man who regards the interests 
of the poor can have no friendship 
for you; since he every day can 


see the evils which you have crea- 
ted. The lover of his country’s in- 
stitutions can give you no regard ; 
for you circumscribe the influence 
of her happiest institutions. If you 
are desirous of character,look to your 
wealth, look to your family ; look to 
any thing but your occupation. 

But with many, perhaps | should 
have said the most, of the tribe, 
it would be superfluous to waste 
time in argument. Men who know 
no higher good than wealth, and call 
no means of gaining it dishonour ; 
their precise elevation of character 
is very significantly exhibited, in 
their windows, by the whole appara- 
tus of wheels and squirrels, mice 
and painted goddesses ; while they 
stuff the papers with effusions, 
appropriate to their intellect, in 
sickly advertisements. One would 
suppose that they had not yet arri- 
ved at the dignity of reason ; or had 
stopped short at some intermedi- 
ate stage of the progress, which 
Lord Monboddo has described, 
from an apetoa man. Beings not 
far enough exalted for the honour 
of reproach, their best element is 
contempt. 

I shall now bring this letter to a 
close; having put together the 
thoughts which I first proposed to 
do, upon that part of the general 
subject which relates to the public 
tendency of lotteries: I hope for a 
future opportunity to confer with 
you uponthe portion which remains, 
and to prosecute the inquiry, wheth- 
er, on moral principles, distinct 
from every ground of expediency, 
a man ought not to renounce them. 


AHE. 
(To be continued.) 


BISHOP HOBART AND THE RE- 
VIEWERS. 


THERE are some men who seem 
destined to make a neise, move 
how they will. Such a man ap- 
pears to be the Bishop of New- 
York. On his late return from 
England, that prelate preached, 
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as who needs to be informed, a 
comparative view of the mother 
country and his own. In that dis- 
course, though he lauded England 
not a little, yet as he presumed to 
give ‘‘his own dear native land” 
the preference, it behoved him as 
a reasonable man to set forth the 
grounds of such preference ; and 
in doing this he must needs dis- 
place some of the loose stones and 
dust which it seems he had dis- 
covered in his clamberings about 
the walls of that venerable edifice, 
the church establishment. The 
consequence was as might have 
been expected. For ‘a man of 
gentlemanlike habits, nay, of con- 
siderable intelligence, nay, of the 
sacred profession, nay, of episcopal 
rank, actually to signalize his first 
appearance in the American pulpit, 
on his return from the hospitality 
and marked attentions of the British 
clergy, by a laboured, and most un- 
measured, and most unfounded at- 
tack on the established church of 
England’’—was an offence not to 
be borne in silence; and accor- 
dingly upon the first appearance of 
the discourse in England, all good 
churchmen, and especially high- 
churchmen, and above all, the high- 
church reviewers, were thrown into 
such an uproar, as, judging from 
the hum at this distance, resem- 
bled, in no small degree, the stir 
among the people which the town- 
clerk at Ephesus was hardly able 
to appease. 

The Bishop seems to have had 
a presentiment of what was coming, 
and to have guarded against it. 
For in his English edition, as I 
gather from the reviewers, he se- 
lected and brought together in his 
preface no less than nine para- 
graphs from the sermon, of une- 
quivocal and downright praise of 
England. These he hoped might 
serve as a sort of paragreles to 
mitigate the storm. But in this 
he was disappointed. The hail 
came thick and pitiless neverthe- 
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less. The dissenting magazines 
do indeed seem to see some truth 
in the Bishop’s statements, but his 
high-church friends know no bounds 
to their resentment. They see 
nothing in the whole discourse, but 
the most gratuitous obliquity, or 
the most amazing obtuseness,— 
the nine lauditary paragraphs not- 
withstanding. Hear for example, 
in what a strain the Quarterly The- 
ological Review speaks,—a_ peri- 
odical, than which there is not an- 
other in the world more eminently 
high-church, the New-York Christ- 
ian Journal not excepted. 

‘Still more repugnantly”’ says 
that oracle of the establishment, 
‘*should we believe that Dr. Ho- 
bart had volunteered this offensive 
publication; that he had_ been 
thinking only of a vulgar flourish 
to announce his arrival in America; 
and that any unfortunate eagerness 
to grasp the contemptible popular- 
ity attached to libelling England, 
should have betrayed him into a 
flimsy and fantastical declamation, 
stiffened out with charges, which, 
if he had not examined, it was 
rashness and presumption in him 
to mention; and which, if he had 
examined, and even found to be 
true, he should have been the last 
man to mention.”’ 

**Or, was this depreciation of our 
church designed for the pastoral 
edification of his own, as his pamph- 
let seems to say? .. . Or, did he dis 
cover that the spirit of Episcopacy 
in America would derive new pu- 
rity from the announcement that 
the great parent church in England 
had fallen into gross decay? ... 
Or, could he have conceived that in 
the midst of his crowd of native 
sects, all fiercely jealous of the 
church, the declaration that the 
principles of Episcopacy were fal- 
lible, worldly, and incapable of re- 
sisting rapid and rancorous corrup- 
tion, would tend to raise them in 
the American eye? None of these 
suppositions will relieve him.”’ . 
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_,.. ‘But where was the ne- 
cessity for this topic at all? Here 
is a man returning to his country 
after an absence of years. We 
greatly question whether among 
ourselves the most inveterate pub- 
lic haranguer, the most vigorous 
trafficker in political verbiage, the 
inost bowed down lover of popular- 
ity, would not, at his first step on 
the threshold of his home, have 
found a hundred topics that flung 
politics aside.’ .... ‘* Yet we 
have in Dr. Hobart, a clergyman 
stepping from the very shore to the 
pulpit, brimfull of the most unfor- 
tunate opinions on our affairs ; 
laying upon his cushion for a ser- 
mon, a political pamphlet; and 
calling upon his congregation to 
rejoice in the superiority of their 
obscure church over the fallen and 
decrepit grandeur of the mighty 
church of England.” | 

Thus the reviewers go on, pour- 
ing forth page after page of nation- 
al indignation. Indeed it is amu- 
sing to see magnanimous England, 
—forgetting her own similar offen- 
ces, committed in the persons of 
her Fearons, and her F'auxes, and 
her quarterly reviewers, against 
her transatlantic daughter,—wince 
and smart thus, under the castiga- 
tion of “the gentle shepherd of an 
obscure flock in the wilderness ;”’ 
for thus diminutively do the re- 
viewers of the sermon affect to 
speak of Dr. Hobart and his dio- 
cese. 

Now, for my part, since the re- 
viewers make such a bluster, I 
wonder Bishop Hobart does not at 
once put them all to silence and to 
shame, by coming forth with the 
whole, of which he had not told 
the half. He knows, and his review- 
ers know, that not only may the 
“charges” he has brought against 
them be substantiated, but those 
charges may be backed by many 
more of the same kind. 

But the misunderstanding is one 
ofa family nature, andit does not 
Vor. L—No. FB. 11 
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perhaps become us who are with- 

out to intimate any opinion as to 

the merits of the case. It is mere- 

ly incidental that I have touched 

upon the subject, having taken up 

my pen with reference to another 

topic, suggested by the Christian 

Observer. The conductors of that 

work indulge but a moderate re- 

sentment at Bishop Hobart’s ser- 

mon. For they remark that he 

had formed his opinions, ‘ not 

among Bible Society and Church 

Missionary schismatics, but in his 

intercourse with the warmest op- 

ponents of all such ontrageous 

proceedings, to whom his well 

known opinions, on these and sim- 

ilar matters, had introduced and 
recommended him ;’’ and therefore 

they know how to excuse him. 

But they take occasion from the 

sermon to notice several other 

things, and among these, the use 

the Bishop makes of the term dis- 
senters. ‘* With us,” say they, 

* in England, the term is neither 
harsh nor inappropriate; for it 

means only ‘‘ non-conformists’’ as 
it respects the established church : 

but what it means in the United 
States we cannot so clearly under- 
stand ; and the use of it appears to 
us exceptionable, because it seems 
to imply a spirit which would ex- 
clude from the visible pale of 
Christ’s church all who do not adopt 
the doctrines and discipline of a 
very small, though highly respecta- 
ble, minority of transatlantic Christ- 
lans.”” 

And this exclusiveness of spirit 
the use of the term is intended to 
imply ; and the Christian Observer 
folks must be very degenerate 
Churchmen, and very ignorant of 
the apostolic claims of Episcopacy, 
to think the spirit censurable. 

In any other sense of the word, it 
would have no propriety of mean- 
ing. For if it be merely used to 
denote all non-episcopalians simply 
as such, it might be used with as 
much propriety by one denomijna- 
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tion as another. Thus with the 
Presbyterian, ‘dissenters’ would 
mean all non-presbyterians, with 
the ‘dipt,”’ all the ** sprinkled,”’ 
with the Methodist, all who do not 
follow Wesley. 

But with our Episcopalian breth- 
ren the term dissenters is by no 
means used thus, as a convenient 
noun of multitude. It is the hand- 
maid. of Episcopacy, and has the 
same general import as all that in- 
cessant talk about the ‘ apostolic 
and primitive’? church ; the church 
‘* divinely constituted in her sacre- 
ments, ministry, and worship ;”’ 
‘*the divine institution of Episco- 
pacy ;”’ ‘‘the divinely constituted 
powers of Bishops,”’ &c. &c., which 
one meets with abundantly in all 
American high-church publications, 
and which load especially those of 
Bishop Hobart, even to an offence 
against taste.* Now if it were 
not invidious, and if it were worth 
the while, to go into a statistical 
view of the matter, it might easily 
be made to appear how little rea- 


son our Episcopalian brethren have 
for any complacency in the use of 


the term ‘‘dissenters,’ from a 
comparison of numbers with their 
sister denominations. In this light 
the term is, to say the least, in- 
congruous; for in all other cases 
of division among men, the few are 
said to dissent from the many, and 
not the many from thefew. Again, 
which have been the great and pre- 
vailing denominations in the land, 
from. its earliest settlement; and 
which is the best entitled in this 
view of the subject to apply the 
term in question;—the Episco- 
pal? or some other denomination. 

But this is not to the point. For 
what have priority and numbers to 
do with the question whether Epis- 
copacy be of divine right or no? 
True. But when a man finds a hun- 


* For all the expressions here quoted, 
and many more, see the Discourse on 
England and the United States: also see 
the Bishop's writings everywhere. 
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dred of his neighbours, and among 
them many grave men, and good 
men, differing from him in some of 
his peculiarities, however much im- 
portance he may attach to those 
peculiarities, it becomes him to as- 
sert them with modesty. But in re- 
spect to our high-church brethren, 
not only do the great majority of 
Christians in this country differ from 
them in their notions, about divine 
right, and so forth, but the better 
part of their own church also, both: 
in England and in this counry, dis- 
approve of such pretensions. It is 
time theydid so. And itistime, I do 
not say merely that churchmen, but 
that all denominations, certainly all 
protestant denominations, should 
become ashamed of their ezclu- 
sives. In an age of bigotry these 
things might be expected ; but how 
do they accord with the spirit of the 
present day. ‘There is no salva- 
tion,’’? says the Roman Catholic, 
‘out of the Catholic church.” 
‘* There is only uncovenanted mer- 
cy,’’ says the Churchman, “ out of 
the pale of Episcopacy.” ‘I will 
allow none to be members of 
Christ’s visible church,” says the 
close-communionist, ** but such as 
agree in immersion.”’ ‘* And in the 
days of the millennium,”’ affirms the 
Shaker, ‘* the world will go out in 
Shakerism.’? Thus we mutually 
hold each other. Each the church, 
and all schismatics.* But let me 
ask, in conclusion, what is the 
church of Christ; or, rather, .in 
what does its unity consist ? Does 
it consist in an agreement in this 
or that particular set of forms? or 
in a common relation to a common 
Lord ; a common renouncement ot 
the world and a common adherence 
to Christ, by a public and sincere 


* The Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists are not wholly exempt from cen- 
sure. I allude to their application of the 
term sectaries, to certain intruders into 
their flocks. The intrusion may be cen- 
surable, but the use of the term is illib- 
eral, 
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profession of faith in him. And 
who are the real _ schismatice ! 
Who but those who interpose their 
mole-hill peculiarities as partition 
walls between brethren, and who 
make zeal for an external form of 
more account than a hearty obedi- 
ence to the first and great com- 
mandment. i. R. 


SYMMETRY A POINT TO BE AIMED AT 
IN MENTAL CULTIVATION. 


An extensive acquaintance with 
mental philosophy is confessedly 
important to those who are employ- 
ed in forming the youthful mind, 
and training it to habits of ac- 
tivity and usefulness. It is no less 
important to those who, having 
come to years of reflection, are 
endeavouring, by assiduous and 
persevering attention to learning 
and science, to cultivate their own 
minds. A study in itself dry and 
difficult may become interesting 
when it is seen that the instruction 
derived from it is of great prac- 
tical utility. There is no greater 
benefit to be derived from pursuing 
the philosophy of the mind, there 
is nothing which throws around the 
study a higher interest, than its 
practical bearing on mental disci- 
pline. The subject of investiga- 
tion is within us. It constitutes the 
more noble part of ourselves, and 
to its improvement we are impelled 
by the most weighty considerations. 

An object ever to be kept in view, 
in mental cultivation, is the propor- 
tionate and harmonioys improve- 
ment of all its faculties, both spec- 
ulative and active. The strength 
and elegance of architecture de- 
pend on a due attention to fitness 
and proportion in all its parts. A 


part too much enlarged or too high- 
ly ornamented, with a correspund- 
ing part feeble, or uncouth,is viewed 
with disapprobation and disgust. 


The Same is true in the mental fab- 
ric. 


Sound judgment and correct 
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taste demand in it the same quali- 
ties which appear in finished arch- 
itecture, while the mind destitute 
of these is viewed as imperfect and 
uncomely: or, to recall a famil- 
iar comparison, the mind to the 
statuary marble,—as it is the per- 
fection of the sculptor’s art to pre- 
sent by proportion and symmetry 
the dignity, and grace, and beauty, 
of the human form, as it is when 
most admired ; so it is the highest 
perfectiOn of mental cultivation to 
present a mind so improved by a 
due attention to all its faculties as 
to awaken in the beholder the high- 
est admiration. 

The memory has its uses. But 
an excessive exercise of the mem- 
ory, and an undue reliance upon it 
in the common course of education, 
is often ruinous to the inventive fac- 
ulties. The student of nere mem- 
ory becomes a menial slave to other 
men’s opinions. ‘The imagination 
is an interesting and a noble facul- 
ty. In its legitimate exercise it 
gives gaity and embellishment to 
the intellect, sheds a pleasing lus- 
tre on untried life, and becomes a 
powerfal incentive to deeds of no- 
ble enterprise. Its excessive in- 
dulgénce often becomes fatal. “The 
mind of powerful imagination, like 
the heavy ship of towering sail, if 
balanced and directed, is borne in 
safety. But who has not seen the 
floating wreck of many a shattered 
intellect, torn from its stand, and 
cast on the waves,by a towering im- 
agination? Similar results follow 
the excessive or defective cultiva- 
tion of every other faculty. 

In studying the philosophy of the 
mind with a view tomental improve- 
ment, it is not sufficient to have 
studied the philosophy of mind in 
general. But the student should 
carefully investigate the philoso- 
phy of his own mind, and mark dis- 
tinctly the customary operations, 
and the state of improvement of 
each faculty. And can he discov- 


er that which an ill-directed educa- 
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tion has neglected, whether it be 
the judgment, or memory, or imag- 
ination, or any other principle, it is 
his business not to continue, as in 
the common course, devoted to the 
cultivation of those in which he 
finds himself superior ; but he is 
bound, as he values that high men- 
tal perfection which gives true ele- 
vation of character, to break up es- 
tablished habits and enter upon a 
new course of studies, agd a new 
course of discipline, till he has re- 
stored the equilibrium of the soul. 
The artisan would be ill-employed 
who, neglecting to examine and as- 
certain the defective part of a com- 
plicated piece of mechanism, should 
labour to improve it by strengthen- 
ing a part already too powerful. The 
mind is a mechanism too delicate 
and too.valuable to admit such tri- 
fling. 

The symmetry of the mind is pre- 
served, and its powers perfected, 
by an acquaintance with the whole 
circle of literature and science. No 
part is to be neglected, from the 
lowest depths of abstract thought 
to the highest regions of poetic fan- 
cy. This wide range, while it ex- 
pands the soul, presents something 
to nourish and mature each of its 
faculties. Inconsistent with a rigid 
and philosophical cultivation of the 
mind, is exclusive devotion to a 
profession, supreme attachment to 
a favourite science, or an enthusi- 
astic ardor for what is novel in the 
fields of literature. ‘There are pro- 
fessional men eminent in their pro- 
fession, who appear degraded when 
found beyond its limits. There are 
literary epicures, hurried on by 
their passions they know not whith- 
or, and while dreaming of literary 
eminence, the mind has lost that 
gigantic grasp which alone is worthy 
to be called great. ‘That is a no- 
ble mind which, soaring aloft, is 
able to suspend itself, and looking 
with the eye of an eagle on the ex- 
panded fields of science, has power 
Yo choose whither to direct its flight 
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I am sensible that the world have 
often judged of intellectual attain. 
ment by a different standard. Oft. 
en has the laurel been entwined 
around the brow of one whose ele. 
vation was suspended on the high 
perfection of a single faculty. He 
who has pushed the boundary of 
science in a single instance, what- 
ever may be his imperfections, js 
hailed as the genius of his age. 
The blind man may be justly cele- 
brated for his taste in music, but 
he is entitled to no credit for skill 
in painting. 

Is it said in oppositon to the stan- 
dard proposed, that utility is the 
standard by which all intellectual 
attainments are to be tested. But 
does it appear that utility does not 
demand the harmonious and eleva- 
ted exercise of all the mental fac- 
ulties. What though by bending 
all your attention to a single pursuit 
you may push discovery beyond 
any who have preceded you—if by 
this means, as is probable, you 
have unfitted yourself for duties 


equally important, where is _ the 


gain in point of utility? Nor are 
we, in estimating the utility of at- 
tainments, to confine our views to 
the present life. And what is the 
value of a scanty superiority in a 
single department, compared with 
the high perfection of that immor- 
tal principle by which our bodies 
are animated? For I wiil not be- 
lieve that intellectual culture pro- 
duces no fruit to be matured by 
immortality. Knowledge, mean- 
ing by it a mere memory of facts, 
may vanishaway. But if it denote 
that intrinsfe worth which the mind 
derives from a careful study of the 
phenomena of nature, it is lasting 
as the mind that possesses 1. 
Does the mind of an infant enter 
its future state of existence with 
the same majesty and strength as 
the mind of a Newton? I will not 
believe in a principle which would 
break up the mental fabric, reared 
and adorned with so much care, 
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and cast it in scattered fragments 
on the ocean of eternity. It shall 
be a consolation amid the toils and 
fatigues of mental discipline, that I 
cherish an immortal minc,—a mind 
which will enter eternity with the 
same intellectual character that is 
here possessed, and which, should 
it be so happy as to enter the Par- 
adise of God, may, by continued 
culture, rival the hosts of get 


THOUGHTS ON THE IMPORTANCE 
AND IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


Common Scuoots are the glory 
of our land. In connection with 
our higher seminaries, and espe- 
cially with religion, they furnish the 
surest basis and bulwark of our 
free institutions, and afford the 
fairest promise of our high exalta- 
tion. For, should some unfore- 
seen concurrence of adverse cir- 
cumstances ever prostrate our lib- 
erties, yet sure I am that no tyran- 
ny can ever long keep its foot on 
the neck of a people, where even 
the beggar’s child is taught to read, 
and write, and think, and act for 
himself. 

While these schools are of ines- 
timable value in preparing the mass 
of men to transact business and to 
become free, useful, and indepen- 
dent citizens, they serve likewise 
to call forth real genius from the 
shades of obscurity, and start it in 
the path to eminence. I believe 
we hazard nothing in saying, that 
the country is indebted primarily 
to our common schools for the ex- 
tended usefulness of a very large 
proportion of her ablest and best 
men in the departments of civil, 
literary, and professional life. But 
for these schools, planted at their 
doors, and accommodated to their 
resources, they would have con- 
tinued in obscurity, and we should 
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have seen their present stations fil- 
led, or rather occupied, by incum- 
bents possessed indeed of more 
hereditary wealth, but destitute of 
the talent and integrity thus called 
forth to bless the community. 
Here, by enjoying the means of 
instruction, and by being brought 
into comparison with their equals 
in age, they at once gained a relish 
for knowledge, and exhibited capa- 
city and disposition to excel, suffi- 
cient to gain the encouraging tongue 
and fostering hand. I would here 
take the liberty to suggest to school- 
visitors and others who may have 
the means of forming a judgment 
in such cases, that one among the 
many duties that rest upon them as 
good citizens, is that of selecting 
and encouraging youths, of the 
right stamp, to the acquisition of 
an education. It is a delicate 
task, and full of responsibility as re- 
gards the individual to be encour- 
aged, his family connexions, and 
the good of the public. Some- 
thing more, also, must be regarded 
in the selection than merely a ca- 
pacity to learn. The disposition 
and general adaptedness to be use- 
ful, are at least of equal importance. 
But, for the responsibility assumed 
and the pains taken in selection and 
encouragement, if wisely done, you 
may have the rich reward, for time 
and eternity, of knowing that you 
have more than doubled your own 
usefulness in the person of him 
whose exertions you thus elevate 
to a higher sphere. 

Our colleges are increasing in 
number, yet they are still increas- 
ingly supplied with pupils. Whence 
come they? and why? The true 
answer to these queries, will call 
us again to the same topic—the 
importance of our primary semina- 
ries. Inspect the annual cata- 
logues of all the colleges in the 
United States, and it will at once 
be seen that those States which 
maintain these primary schools, 
furnigh an immensely greater pro 
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portion of the students in the high- 
er seminaries, than those which 
have them not; and the contrast 
becomes still more striking when 
we take into consideration the ratio 
of population in the different sec- 
tions compared with the number 
they respectively educate. In ad- 
dition to this fact, look at the char- 
acter of the students from the two 
different descriptions of territory. 
With all due allowance for excep- 
tions in individual cases, it may 
still be deemed sufficiently invidi- 
ous by those acquainted with the 
interior of our colleges, barely to 
allude to the comparison as regards 
morality of conduct, attainment 
in study, and hopeful promise of 
usefulness. ‘These very honoura- 
ble facts, so obvious on slight in- 
spection, are to be attributed, in a 
great measure, to the influence of 
our free schools in eliciting from 
the shades of obscurity those gems 
of mind which are fitted for the 
highest polish. Annihilate our 


primary institutions, and we should 


soon see a sad reverse in those of 
higher grade. Some of our col- 
leges and academies would stand 
as empty walls; and others would 
exhibit a revolting mixture of a 
little true genius and application 
with much dulness, idleness, and 
riot. 

Should it be said that education 
societies and benevolent individu- 
als have called forth from the re- 
gion of common schools, a host of 
intelligent, sober, and industrious 
youths, to fill our colleges; we 
doubly rejoice while admitting the 
fact. Why have they not called 
them forth in equal numbers froin 
the other far more extensive re- 
gions ? Dosuch youths exist there ? 
Then to what is it owing in a great- 
er degree than to the want of these 
schools, that they are not discover- 
ed and brought forward? We well 
know that many wealthy and very 
benevolent individuals who con- 
tribute largely to the national and 
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other education societies, reside in 
those districts of our country, who 
would be prompt to patronize di- 
rectly such as they might find wor. 
thy. Or will it be said that such 
youths do not exist there? The 
admission is not more gloomy in 
itself than it is fatal to its argument. 
For if common schools are so in- 
timately connected with that state 
of society which furnishes the 
youths in question, that where the 
one is found, the other is to be 
sought, this single circumstance 
cannot fail to evince them of stil] 
higher consequence than any thing 
I have yet adduced. It matters 
little, as regards the present topic, 
whether they be considered as the 
cause or the effect of such a state 
of society ; or, as is doubtless the 
fact, possessing both these charac- 
teristics at once ;—they must be of 
vital importance, especially in such 
a community as ours. 

Every measure, then, which is 
fitted to promote the utility of com- 
mon schools, should command 
prompt attention and vigorous co- 
operation. Deeply impressed as | 
am with this thought, I cannot but 
confess my regret at not seeing as 
yet any effectual excitement pro- 
duced in my own State towards the 
accomplishment of one of the best 
and most needful projects for this 
purpose which has ever been spread 
before the community. I refer to 
that very able and elegantly written 
series of dissertations in behalf of a 
seminary for the training of in- 
structers, first published in_ the 
Connecticut Observer, and since 
printed in the pamphlet form at 
Boston, with the name of the au- 
thor, Mr. Gallaudet. The subject 
of it was soon warmly recommend: 
ed to the notice of the legislature 
of New-York by that enlightened 
statesman, Gov. Clinton; and }! 
is to be hoped it will be ultimately 
carried into effect on a distinguish- 
ed scale in that powerful state ; and 
that something of the kind wi!! 
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soon appearin Massachusetts. But 
it would have given me peculiar 
pleasure could we have seen some 
of the wealthy individuals in our 
own state coming forward with 
the same promptness and liberality 
which they so honourably exhibited 
a few years since in seconding 
the benevolent views of the same 
distinguished individual in behalf 
of a class of persons who are pre- 
cluded by their Creator from being 
of equal utility to the public. In 
that instance, we set an example 
which other parts of our Union 
have been eager to emulate ; and 
I think we may safely say, we should 
have gained equal honour in a 
prompt establishment of a seminary 
for instructers. If, in the one 
case sympathy operated with pecu- 
liar power, in the other, it needs 
only a more perfect knowledge of 
facts to awaken at once a deep 
feeling of both sympathy and self- 
interest. Of sympathy; for who 


can endure to see his own children 
and those of a great community, 


though blessed by their Maker with 
the perfect use of all their senses, 
left to the tardy, inaccurate, and 
often irksome, processes of instruc- 
tion, for the want of better teach- 
ers, thus enduring much _ useless 
toil and real suffering, and wasting 
some of the brightest years of their 
existence. An acquaintance with 
facts, must also awaken us to a 
sense of self-interest. If our chil- 
dren can generally be taught more 
in the same time, or better taught, 
in matter or manner, it is as really 
our interest as it is that they should 
be taught at all. And that such 
improvements may be made in the 
processes of instruction, is suffi- 
ciently evident from this fact, if no 
other,—that the present improve- 
ments in teaching the deaf-mutes 
are such, though the science is of 
recent origin, that in a variety of 
respects the pupils are made to sur- 
pass those of the same standing in 
common schools. Now it is utterly 
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incredible that there should be any 
foundation in the nature of the 
case for sucha precedence. We 
may as well say that hearing and 
speech are useless faculties in the 
communication of thought. No; 
this advance is to be attributed to 
the careful and scientific training 
of those who assume the office of 
teaching the deaf. It is, then, as 
deep ingratitude to the Creator as 
it is a dereliction of our own inter- 
est, to neglect practicable improve- 
ments in the art of teaching the 
great mass whom he has kindly 
provided with all the requisite or- 
gans. 

Such an institution we exceed- 
ingly need; and, sooner or later, 
we must have one. The increas- 
ing dearth of competent teachers, 
imperiously demands the establish- 
ment; and the call of necessity 
will wax louder and louder till it 
shall make itself heard. When I 
say the dearth is increasing, I speak 
not as the fond advocate of a fa- 
vourite institution, ready to coin 
reasons where I cannot find them, 
but by the reluctant compulsion of 
my own observation, and by the 
testimony of many in the same post 
of observation. It has been my 
‘pleasing, painful task’? for many 
years, to be concerned in the ex- 
amination of schools and instruct- 
ers; and while I have witnessed 
with pleasure a regular advance 
in the schools, I have experienced 
no small pain in being compelled to 
approbate teachers in increasing 
numbers, who were incompetent to 
the task. It may sound paradoxi- 
cal, that the schools should grow 
better while the teachers grow 
worse. An explanation of my 
meaning will show that there is no 
absurdity in the allegation, and 
may, at the same time, serve to 
correct some statements which 
have been hastily made by some 
ardent friends of improvement. 

I can by no means agree with 
those who consider our schools as 
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in a positively bad condition, or as 
growing worse, or even as station- 
ary. I have already expressed my 
views of them as an inestimable 
blessing ; and therefore cannot help 
regretting the erroneous statements 
of an opposite cast, on two ac- 
counts. They may lead those who 
. have no common schools to a to- 
tally false view of the existing 
facts; and, blessing themselves 
that they have no such ‘public nui- 
sances,’ they may firmly resolve 
never to adopt them. | also strong- 
ly suspect that these overdrawn 
statements, meeting the eye of the 
intelligent and benevolent among 
us as plainly false, as to the general 
fact, have served to retard, if not 
utterly to defeat the main design of 
their well-meaning authors. 

The fact I take to be simply this. 
While our schools generally are by 
no means retrograde, the march 
of improvement in higher semina- 
ries, and in everything pertaining to 
mind, is very rapid. Of course our 
schools, and especially the teach- 
ers, hold relatively a lower grade. 
And this is fact enough, if duly re- 
garded, to rouse us to the requisite 
improvement. The branches now 
taught in our common schools, or 
rather attempted to be learnt by the 
pupils, are nearly double to what 
they were some years ago. And 
these branches are constantly in- 
creasing ; and it is very desirable 
that they should increase, to the 
full extent of possible requisition. 
While this is the fact, it is easy to 
see that the ratio of competent 
teachers may and indeed must be 
on the decrease till some special 
measures are taken for their quali- 
fication. What was competency 
ten years ago, is no longer so. A 
new branch is introduced since the 
teacher received his instruction, 
and which of course he cannot be 
expected to teach. And provided 
he has attended to all the requisite 
branches, yet, as they are much 
more numerous than formerly, he 
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will not be likely to understand 
them so thoroughly without addi- 
tional opportunities for preparation. 
Unless, then, we provide these op. 
portunities, we have nothing before 
us but the certain prospect cither 
of our schools becoming stationary 
and lagging far behind the general 
improvements of the age, or of an 
increasing proportion of incompe- 
tent teachers whom we are com- 
pelled to license because we car 
procure no better. Now, shall this 
progress, ‘n a department of such 
vital importance, be arrested for 
the want of means for qualifying 
teachers? Shall agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and every art of human 
life, be borne forward in even rank 
with its compeers in the march of 
improvement ; and shall this, the 
most important of all, be left limp- 
ing behind? Shall we advance 
the means of improvement in al! 
our higher seminaries, thus ena- 
bling our favoured sons whom we 
send to college to spend their four 
or seven years to the best possible 
advantage, and shall we take no 
thought for increasing the advanta- 
ges of the few puny years of instruc- 
tion we allow to their brothers and 
sisters whom we retain to toil a 
home? And shall we nobly endow 
our schools for the deaf, till they are 
able to command for teachers the 
very first rate scholars who gradu:- 
ate at our colleges, and shall we 
still leave those whom God has 
blessed with the requisite senses 
for easy improvement destitute oi 
the means? Shall we ungrateful 
leave our gifted child to the temp- 
tation of cursing God for the gift o! 
an ear to hear and a tongue to 
speak, when he shall find, had he 
been born deaf, that the delights of 
science would have been farther 
expanded to his view? While | 
complain not, but rejoice, at wha! 
is done for the ‘ unfortunates,” | 
scruple not to say that the samé 
effort and expenditure, judicious] 
directed to the thorough qualifice- 
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tion of common school teachers, 
would have accomplished ten fold, 
(perhaps omniscience would Say a 
thousand fold,) greater benefit in 
the aggregate, both for this world 
andthe next. ‘To make one teach- 
er a little better, is to make a great 
many pupils better. To make the 
whole mass of teachers a great 
deal better, as must surely and 
speedily be the effect of a good 
institution for the purpose, whether 
they all personally attend it, or are 
only qualified by the instructions 
of such as have attended it, will 
speedily be seen to outrun, in its 
happy results, all possible compu- 
tation. 

Shall, then, such an institution, 
and such consequent benefits, be 
suffered to exist only in imagina- 
tion, serving by its suggestion, only 
to mock and aggravate our neces- 
sities? I hope the honour of my 
native state, and the welfare of the 
rising generation, and patriotism, 
and philanthropy, and piety, will 
speedily induce our legislature, or 
individuals who possess the means, 
to answer, no. 

In the mean time, whether such 
a seminary is to be brought into 
existence or not, I will suggest one 
mode of doing good which may be 
worthy of consideration, though I 
do not recollect of its ever being 
tried, or even mentioned. I do 
it with the hope that it may possibly 
meet the eye of some one whom 
Providence may have raised up 
with qualifications and a disposition 
adapted to the delicate nature of 
the service. The proposition is 
this ;—for the right individual, 
whenever found, to devote his life, 
missionary like, to the business of 
visiting schools. To such an one 
let me say—come forth and make 
the experiment. Let your object be 
Vou. 1.—No. II. }2 
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at once to teach the pupils a little 
directly, and to teach the instruct- 
ers, by precept illustrated on the 
spot by examples in the mode of 
instruction. ‘Teach them to learn 
children how to articulate well, to 
read in a natural tone of voice, to 
understand what they read, to take 
an interest in their studies, &c. &c. 
In the mean time, learn what you 
can yourself by such intercourse, 
as to means and modes of instruc- 
tion, the best books to be used, 
&c.; and ultimately be prepared 
to give public lectures on school- 


keeping, or to write a useful trea- 
tise. As there is no seminary to 


call teachers together for instruc- 
tion, goto them. In this way, who 
can tell but you may do as much 
good as Howard, though with less 
fame. Fear not the want of pe- 
cuniary support. If found useful, 
like our domestic evangelists, ‘* ver- 
ily thou shalt be fed.”” Whether a 
week or a fortnight would be re- 
quisite for such a visitation of the 
schools in a town of common size, 
experience would decide. Make 
then, the experiment, if God has 
fitted you for it; for should you 
not be pleased with the employ- 
ment, or should it not appear use- 
ful, it can be relinquished at an 
moment without detriment. Per- 
haps it will hereafter be found of 
as great political benefit, to have 
our schools thus visited, as our 
prisons. While one is only to rem- 
edy, the other is to prevent, crime. 
School discipline is at least as im- 
portant as ‘* prison discipline.”’ 
Some further remarks I have 
to offer in reference to common 
schools, but lest they should render 
this article longer than may suit 
your convenience, they must be 


deferred to another Number. 
V 








OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIANITY FROM 
THE CONDUCT OF ITS PROFESSORS. 


Some decent but worldly people, 
among other obstacles to their becom- 
ing personally religious, affect to find 
these two:—they are scandalized at 
the lax conduct of some of the profes- 
sors of the gospel; and they are em- 
barrassed by the discrepaneies of creeds 
and sects. I know not whether such 
objections have been better answered 
than by Dr. Watts, in his “ rational 
defence of the gospel;” to which I 
beg leave to refer the reader,—partic- 
ularly to the following paragraphs. 

First, in respect to the inconsistent 
lives of some professors : 


This, I confess, gives it great 
dishonour among the men of the 
world, and is sometimes ready to 
shake the faith of younger Christ- 
ians; they know not how to go on 
farther in Christianity, for such 
and such that made great profes- 
sion, you see how they are fallen. 
This is a common temptation of 
the devil; it is a frequent snare, 
and there hath been many a pious 
soul that hath been in danger of 
being caught thereby. The vices 
of some professors were great even 
in St. Paul’s days: there were 
some among the Philippians, Phil. 
iii. 18. Of whom I have told you 
often, and now even weeping, that 
they walk as enemies to the cross 
of Christ, ‘‘and cast scandal and 
shame upon it. It makes my eyes 
flow with tears, and my soul bleed 
within me to hear of it: the gospel 
of Christ is so much dishonoured 
by these means.” 

But if we take a nearer view, we 
shall see that no doctrine ought to 
fare the worse, because some wick- 
ed men are professors of it. It 
was not counted a discredit to 
philosophy, that some of the pro- 
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fessors of it, who hated the gospel 
were vicious in their lives. | 
would ask the deist now, is there 
any ground to disbelieve natura! 
religion, because there are some 
that make profession of it are fallen 
into great sins? ‘The gospel itself 
teaches us to deny all ungodlincss 
and worldly lusts, and does not 
indulge one of them. 

And they are said to be enemies 
to the cross of Christ, when their 
conversation is all earthly, when 
their god is their belly, and their 
glory is their shame. This is no 
fault of the gospel, for they felt not 
the power of it. Nor is there any 
religion or profession in the world 
that would have had any followers 
at all by this time, if men must have 
entirely cashiered that religion, be- 
cause there have been some per- 
sons vicious that have been pro- 
fessors of it. ‘There is no sect,no 
religion in the world, though the 
institution and the rules of it have 
been ever so pious, but what has 
produced some persons that have 
been vicious in their lives. 


The objection is not unfrequently 
extended to Christendom at large 
The Christian nations, as such, are 
no more virtuous, it is said, or less 
wicked, than Mahometan and heathen 
nations. The author, first showing 
that this assertion is not true in point 
of fact, proceeds, 


But the chief answer I give is 
this, that when whole kingdoms 
are made Christians merely by 
birth, education, and custom, it is 
not to be supposed that a twenti- 
eth part of them believe the gospel 
upon any just and reasonable prin- 
ciples of knowledge and choice. 
When whole cities and nations are 
worshippers of Christ, no other- 
wise than the Ephesians were wor 
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shippers of Diana, or the Turks of 
Mahomet, it is not reasonable to 
expect that there should be much 
difference in the virtues of such a 
national sort of Christians, Mahom- 
etans, or heathens; for the princi- 
ple from which all their religion 
springs 1s the same, namely, their 
education, custom and fashion of 
their country; and therefore their 
vices are much the same as they 
would be according to the present 
reigning humour, disposition, or 
political temper of the nation, what- 
soever were their form of religion 
and their established worship. 

The true way therefore to put 
these things to the test, is to con- 
sider those Christians only who 
believe and profess the gospel from 
knowledge, and choice, and inward 
conviction,’ and who make their 
religion a matter of solemnity and 
importance, and not of mere form 
and custom. Now if you separate 
these from the rest of mankind, I 
am well assured, that as bad as the 
Christian world is, you will find all 
the human and divine virtues more 
gloriously practised among such 
Christians as these, than among an 
equal number of the professors of 
any other religion under the sun: for 


inward Christianity, and the faith of 


the gospel, when it is built upon just 
foundations, will necessarily draw 
along with it such a train of virtues 
and graces as shall adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour ; and by 
such a comparison as this, men 
would be constrained to confess 
that God is among us of a truth. 


In regard to the second objection— 
the division of Christians into various 
) ° . . ° 
denominations, it is answered, 


That almost all those things 
wherein protestants differ, are but 
of smaller importance in religion, 
in comparison of those many and 
great things wherein they agree. 
The chief and most important points 
ot Christianity are written with so 


much plainness and evidence in 
the word of God, as would lead all 
humble, honest, sincere and dili- 
gent enquirers into a belief of them, 
and consent in them. Now it is 
not necessary that the lesser mat- 
ters of Christianity should be writ- 
ten down so expressly in scripture : 
for the all-wise God thought it 
proper to leave many of these arti- 
cles of less importance more dubi- 
ous and obscure, both to awaken 
the diligence of men to study his 
word, and to leave amongst them 
some occasions for the exercise 
of their mutual charity and for- 
bearance. Cur blessed Lord has 
thought it proper to put the univer- 
sal ove, which he requires amongst 
his followers, to this test or trial, 
to see whether they will cultivate 
peace and charity to one another 
amidst their various and divided 
opinions in things of less concern- 
ment. 


I have made the foregoing extracts 
chiefly for the sake of the following 
just reflections,—just and seasonable, 
they always will be, so long as there 
are Christians whose minds can fasten 
on the tenets of a sect with more te- 
naciousness than on the great essei- 
tials of their faith. 


Since the gospel of Christ gives 
no just occasions of shame, you 
that are professors of it should take 
heed that you do nothing to cast 
shame on this gospel. Do not 
mingle the Christian faith with 
doubtful notions of your own. Do 
not defile your Christian conversa- 
tion with sinful practices. Do rot 
make the lesser circumstances and 
appendages of your religion the 
matter of loud contest, and a party- 
strife ; for all these things expose 
the gospel to shame, and may justly 
put its professors to the blush, in 
the face of the world, when they 
are guilty of these practices. 

Let me insist a little upon each 
of these. 
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Do not mingle the Christian 
faith with doubtful notions and 
fancies of your own. ‘The articles 
of our Christianity, and the neces- 
sary truths of the gospel, are di- 
vine and glorious: take heed you 
do not bring in your peculiar sen- 
timents and favourite opinions, 
which have no sufficient evidence 
from the word of God, and join 
them in the same dignity with the 
articles of your faith; and much 
less should you dare to impose 
them upon the consciences of your 
fellow-Christians. The gospel it- 
self will suffer by it, and sink in the 
esteem of the world, when the di- 
vine doctrines of it are mingled 
with our weakness, and debased by 
the addition of our doubtful senti- 
ments. 
See KK RH KK KH KK 
Make not the lesser circumstan- 
ces and appendages of your reli- 
gion the matter of loud contest, and 
a party-strife. We are called to 
contend earnestly for the great and 
necessary doctrines of faith, which 
were once delivered to the saints: 
but we are commanded also to re- 
ceive those that are weak in the 
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faith, without involving them in 
doubtful disputations about matters 
of lessmoment. Give no occasion 
to the infidel to blaspheme the gos- 
pel by your factions and quarrels, 
and the rage of a bitter and unsanc- 
tified zeal. Oh that the time were 
come, when the wolf and the lamb 
shall lie down together, and there 
shall be nothing to hurt or destroy 
inal] the holy mountain! But sure- 
ly, it is very hard if the lambs them- 
selves, who belong to the flock of 
Christ, cannot live without hurting 
and destroying one another ; that 
Christians cannot live without ex- 
posing their divine and heavenly 
religion to the blasphemies of sinful 
men. tlappy were the Christian 
world, if we could all behave our- 
selves so as never to give occasion 
to the adversary to reproach the 
professors of the Christian faith, 
nor throw shame and dishonour up- 
on the gospel of Christ! May the 
blessed Spirit of God teach us this 
lesson effectually, and let it be 
copied out in our lives daily, till we 
arrive at the regions of perfect ho- 
liness and love! Amen. 





Brief View of the American Educa- 
tion Society ; with the Principles 
on which it is conducted, and an 
Appeal to the Christian Public 
in its behalf. Published by or- 
der of the Directors of the So- 
ciety. Nov. 1826. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Tus pamphlet has been so wide- 
ly circulated, that any notice of its 
contents on our pages may seem 
superfluous. But it is not our in- 
tention to review it, so much as it 
is to lend what influence we have 
to the promotion of the cause for 
which it pleads. 





REVIEWS 





Our views respecting the claims 
and operations of the American Ed- 
ucation Society were expressed at 
considerable length in one of the 
volumes of our former series. The 
state of the churches in our coun- 
try, the rapid growth of our popula- 
tion, the peculiar nature of our 
government, and the universal and 
yearly increasing intelligence of 
our citizens, indicate, too plainly 
to be questioned, the necessity of 
great efforts to provide a competent 
supply of pious and well furnished 
preachers of the gospel. 
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To labour in this cause is obvi- 
ously no novelty in the history of 
benevolence. For this object most 
of our colleges, and all our theolo- 
gical seminaries were founded. 
The funds which have been accu- 
mulated at Andover, and Princeton, 
and Auburn, whether invested in 
buildings, in libraries, in professor- 
ships, or in scholarships, are all con- 
secrated to the education of pious 
young men for the Christian minis- 
try. And let it never be forgotten 
that the foundation of almost every 
college in the United States was 
laid by Christian enterprise seeking 
to compass this object of Christian 
benevolence. ‘The venerable names 
of Harvard, and Yale, and Nassau 
Hall, and Dartmouth, and the 
more recent ones of Middiebury, 
and Hamilton, and Amherst, occur 
as particular illustrations of this as- 
sertion. At no period then have 
the Christians of this country been 
entirely neglectful of the impor- 
tance of effort to provide for the 
churches a well instructed minis- 
try. Inthe days of the pilgrims, 
the scattered and defenceless set- 
tlers paid a tax in wheat (because 
there was no money) to found 
the consecrated hails of Harvard, 
Christo et ecclesia ; and when that 
work had just been done, the pas- 
tors of Connecticut came forward 
each with his contribution, saying ** I 
give these books for the founding 
of a college in this colony.”? In 
the days of Tennent and Edwards, 
the fathers of the Presbyterian 
church placed their students in the 
“log college”’ of New-Jersey. Not 
long after, Wheelock was pleading 
with the churches for his Indian 
college inthe Woods. And in our 
day, we have seen the ‘man of 
Ross” at Newburyport, expending 
his tens of thousands and his hun- 
dreds of thousands on the bleak 
hill of Andover. 

The object then of the American 
Education Society is not a discov- 
éry of modern times; nor is it a 
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new thing under the sun to make 
contributions and to gather funds 
for this object. ‘The peculiarity of 
education societies is rather in the 
mode of their operation than in the 
end at which they aim. Other ef- 
forts in this cause have been direct- 
ed to the general result of increas- 
ing the facilties and elevating the 
standard of ministerial education. 
In these efforts the aim is more spe- 
cific ; individual beneficiaries are 
selected, and patronized, and su- 
perintended, with a sort of paternal 
watchfulness, from the beginning 
to the end of their course. ‘Thus 
the bounty of the Christian public 
in this cause is made to bear more 
directly and more visibly upon its 
object. So many individual minis- 
ters are seen to be educated for 
their work and brought forward in- 
to the field. This, no doubt, in the 
present state ofour country, isagreat 
addition to the general system of be- 
nevolent operation. Before semi- 
naries of learning have been planted 
there is no room for the operations 
of such institutions as Education 
Societies. After seminaries of 
learning have been established, 
there is, in a young and growing 
country especially, abundant occa- 
sion for such efforts. For let the 
means of liberal education be eve 
so complete ; still to a considerable 
class of the community, they must 
be in a great degree inaccessible. 
And often, in that class of society, 
may be found those who are by na- 
ture and by grace best qualified for 
eminent services in the church of 


God. 


The highest native endowments, it 
is well known, are often associated 
with poverty, and piety is more fre- 
quently found in the dwellings of the 
poor, than of the rich. In every age 
and country, a large proportion of the 
great and good have sprung from hum- 
ble life. Especially, has this been the 
case with ministers of the gospel. From 
the days in which the highest offices 
of the chyrch were filled by a few plain 
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Galileans, to our own times in which 
the world has been blessed with the 
labours of such men as Fuller, and 
Scott, and Buchanan, and Worcester, 
and Mills, a majority of the most abie 
and successful ministers has been com- 
posed of those »vhose early life was spent 
in neither ease nor affluence. 


Such young men as these, the 
society aims to search out and to 
bring forward into the service of the 
church. It takes them in the ear- 
liest stages of a course of liberal 
education, and leads them on from 
the grammar-school to the college, 
and from the college to the school 
of Theology. And throughout this 
course, it exercises over them a 
guardianship which we are happy to 
learn is becoming more thorough 
and systematic. ‘The present Sec- 
retary—a man in all respects admi- 
rably fitted for his work—is expect- 
ed, we believe, to devote a consid- 
erable portion of his time to this 
single object. We have long been 
waiting in hope of such a measure. 
Each beneficiary is to be watched 
over not only by his instructers 
and friends, but by the representa- 
tive of his patron society. Thus 
the relation which the beneficiary 
sustains to the institution which 
assists him will have more of the 
affectionateness of a relation to an 
individual and personal benefactor ; 
and the society and the public will 
have every possible assurance that 
their bounty is not misapplied. 

The pamphlet before us announ- 
ces to the public two important 
changes which have taken place in 
the arrangements and plans of the 
American Education Society. The 
first is, that henceforward all the 
money appropriated to beneficiaries 
shall be loaned, not given. The sec- 
ond is the introduction of a system 
of permanent funds, in scholarships 
of one thousand dollars each. 

Respecting the last mentioned 
change, we need only say that it 
has our cordial approbation. We 
are not the advocates, in general, 
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of permanent funds for objects of 


Christian charity. We trust the 
hour will never come when the 
American Bible Society, or the 
American Board of Foreign Mis. 
sions, shall become a monied cor. 
poration, or shall feel itself in any 
measure independent of the cop. 
stant contributions of the churches, 
But in the present instance it seeins 
to us that if permanent funds should 
ever be solicited, they may be so- 
licited here. And the present con- 
stitution of the Society affords ey. 
ery security which the nature of 
the case admits against the perver- 

sion of these funds. 


Respecting the present system of 


appropriations adopted by the soci- 
ety, we must say, with all deference 
to the wisdom by which that sys- 
tem was matured, that we have our 
doubts. But before expressing 
these doubts, we prefer to let the 
Directors speak for themselves, and 
exhibit the reasons by which they 
have been induced to adopt the 
system. 


The mode of rendering assistance to 
beneficiaries, is another subject upon 
which the thoughts of the directors 
have been frequently and anxiously 
employed. On the one hand, they 
have felt it to be important that so much 
assistance should be rendered as topre- 
vent discouragement and distressing 
embarrassment; and on the other, that 
it should be given, if possible, in such 
a Manner as not to weaken the motives 
to personal effort. Among all the 
means of exciting the mind, and pre- 
paring it for difficult enterprizes, that 
of throwing it upon its own resources, 
at an early period of life, and compel- 
ling it to seek alone, the means of in- 
provement, is perhaps the most effect- 
ual. The discipline is severe, but it 
rarely ever fails of being salutary. 
Not a few of the most active and influ- 
ential men in every profession owe 
their elevation and their usefulness 
to this cause, more than to any 
other. The Directors of the Amer- 
ican Education Society would be 
the last to destroy the necessity of per- 
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sonal effort in those whom they are 


training up for the ministry. Here, if 


any where, the mind should be vigor- 
ous and active, and preparation should 
be made for arduous and self-denying 
labours. On this account, they be- 
came early convinced that it was in- 
judicious to make their appropriations 
so large as to cover all the ordinary 
expenses of their beneficiaries; and 
subsequent experience has taught them 
that it is wisest that what they do ap- 
propriate should be granted not as a 
charity, but as a loan. — Beneficiaries 
were accordingly required not long 
after the Society was established to 
cive their notes for one half of all which 
they received; and hereafter they will 
be required to give rotes for the whole. 

This is regarded as an important and 
highly auspicious change in the system 
of conducting Education Socicties. 
Although the loan is in many respects 
a paterna/ one, being made without a 
surety; and without interest, until a 
reasonable time after preparation for 
the ministry is completed ; and with the 
further expectation of its being can- 
celled by the Directors in case it should 
be impossible or unsuitable to refund ; 
—although it is a loan upon these pe- 
culiarly favourable conditions, it pos- 
sesses many obvious advantages. 

1. It exerts a salutary influence up- 
onthe character of the beneficiaries 
themselves. They cease to be in the 
strictand proper sense charity students. 
All those associations which belong 
peculiarly to ideas of charity, and 
which have often been observed to 
have an unhappy effect on the charac- 
ter, are in this manneravoided. Each 
youth is taught to look to his own ef- 
forts as the ultimate means of his edu- 
cation, and is permitted to cherish in 
some degree those feelings of indepen- 
dence which, when properly regulated, 
exert a wholesome influence on the 
mind. 

2. The system is also fitted to pro- 
mote economy. Every degree of aid 
Which is received increases a debt for 
which the beneficiary is responsible. 
Of course there is a strong induce- 
ment to take as little from the funds 
as possible, and to make that little go 
4s far as possible. Self-interest, the 


most powerful of motives, is made a 
continual check to extravagance. The 
relatives and. friends of the beneficia- 
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ries experience also, for a similar rea- 
son, new inducements to contribute to 
their necessities, in proportion to their 
ability. Few parents will withhold 
their aid, when the smallest gift which 
they can bestow lessens a burden 
Which is accumulating upon a child. 

3. Another advantage of the sys- 
tem is, that it furnishes a better test 
of character than can be had where 
the assistance is entirely gratuitous. 
A youth whose motives are questiona- 
ble, or who is greatly wanting in efti- 
ciency of character, will be less likely 
to apply for a loan, than fora gift; and 
if he should so far succeed in imposing 
upon the Directors as to obtain access 
to the funés, they would hold his obli- 
gation for all which he might receive, 
and be in a situation to recover it 
again, whenever he should have the 
means of repaying it. At least the 
encouragement which is held out by 
a loaning iund to persons of an improp- 
er character to seek an education is 
far less than that which is afforded by 
a charity. 

4. Another important benefit of the 
system is, that it renders the funds 
more extensively and permanently use- 
ful. A single donation of a benevo- 
lent person may afford assistance to a 
succession of young men; for when 
one has had the benefit of it, he re- 
funds it and it is appropriated to anoth- 
er—and that one does the same, and 
it is again appropriated, and thus the 
benevolence of the giver is made to ex- 


_ tend from youth to youth, and proba- 


bly from generation to generation, 
long after he has gone to his rest. 

5. Young men who are most worthy 
of the patronage of the Society will be 
better pleased with this mode of re- 
ceiving aid, than with one which makee 
them entirely dependent on charity. 
If their hearts are warmed with the 
same spirit of benevolence which 
prompts Christians, many of whom are 
themselves poor, to patronize them, 
they will wish to add as little as possi- 
ble to the burdens which are sustained 
on their aceount, and will ask no more 
than to be assisted till they shall have 
it in their power to refund what they 
have received. Certainly they will 
ask no more when it is considered on 
what favourable conditions the loans 
are made to them, and how completely 
they are guarded from being ultimate- 
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ly oppressed, if they exercise the prop- 
er self-denial and do their duty.—If 
they finish their preparatory course 
and enter upon their destined protes- 
sion, they are indulged with sufficient 
time to repay, before any interest has 
begun to accumulate ;—and if they de- 
vote themselves permanently to the 
service of Christ in the most destitue 
regions, where a scanty subsistence is 
all which they can ever hope to receive 
for their labours, or if, in any other way, 
they are deprived of the power of re- 
funding, the directors will exercise the 
right entrusted to them, of abating or 
cancelling obligations attheir discre- 
tion. 

The Directors have received the ful- 
lest assurances from their beneficiaries 
that this system is not less agreeable 
to them, than it has been proved to be 
acceptable to a large part of the friends 
and benefactors of the American Eilu- 
cation Society. As evidence of this, 
it will be sufficient to quote a single 
extract from one of the letters address- 
by the beneficiaries of the Scciety to a 
person appointed to confer with them 
on this subject. That extract is as 
follows—* As the Directors have seen 
fit to regard the approbation of the 
beneficiaries, we can only say we are 
perfectly satisfied with the measures 
they have adopted, and do unanimously 
prefer our present, to our former situ- 
ation.” To this testimony there is a 
general assent among all the beneficia- 
ries of the Society, so far as their feel- 
ings are known to the Directors. 


Now we are by no means insens- 
ible to the force of these consider- 
ations. But at the same time we 
are not entirely satisfied respecting 
the conclusion to which the Di- 
rectors would lead us. And we 
say so not because we would di- 
minish in the least the public confi- 
dence which they so justly possess ; 
but because we consider the sys- 
tem at present adopted, as some- 
thing which is still subject to alter- 
ation and amendment and there- 
fore fairly open to discussion. Our 
minds we confess are undecided ; 
and therefore we doubt, though we 
can hardly venture to object. We 
doubt in the first place whether, in 





the *‘ evil days’? upon which Christ 
ian ministers at this period are fall. 
en, it is the wisest policy to replen- 
ish the vacancies of the church 
with ministers whose operations 
shall be impeded, their spirits op- 
pressed, and their independence of 
character restrained, by a heavy 
load of debt. There are few, very 
few churches in the land, who give 
their pastors more than is barely 
necessary for their support from 
year to year; and out of this pit- 
tance each minister must not only 
support himself ; but he must also 
be, as becomes a Christian bish- 
op, ‘‘ given to hospitality ;”’ he must 
be an example, in many things, 
of liberality and public spirit ; 
he must, in these days of inqui- 
ry and reading and constant in. 
vestigation, expend much for the at- 
tainment of those periodical and 
other publications without which he 
will soon find himself, in respect to 
knowledge, far behind the world 
which it is his business to instruct 
and influence; he must be so far 
independent of his people as that 
he can decamp and leave them 
whenever they shall say so ; and in 
addition to all this, he must—if he 
has been a beneficiary of this society 
-—refund the expenses of his educa: 
tion. Wedoubt the policy of fill- 
ing the church, in these days, with 
ministers who must be burthened 
and distressed with this peculiarly 
painful embarassment. We doubt, 
in the next place, whether it is quite 
so generous or kind as it seems to 
be, to take up young men, and call 
them beneficiaries, and subject them 
to whatever is unpleasant in the 
name, and in the complicated lia 
bilities to public inspection and 
public criticism, and in the man 
fold responsibilities of charity stu 
dents, and after all to make them 
support themselves. The annul 
appropriations of the Board are 0m: 
ly seventy-two dollars to each bene 
ficiary ; and for the loan of seventy: 
two dollars a year the student col 
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sents to be called a beneficiary, and 
to endure whatever is embarrass- 
ing in the supposed dependence 
and in the actual accountabilities of 
that relation in which all his actions 
become the subject of public watch- 
fulness, and all his mistakes and in- 
discretions the theme of public re- 
mark. We would not be under- 
stood as intimating that there can 
be anything uncomfortable in being 
subjected to the paternal guardian- 
ship of such a man as the Secre- 
tary; on the contrary we know that 
the intercourse of the beneficiaries 
with him must be full of affection, 
and a source of mutual pleasure. 
But who does not know that a ben- 
eficiary stands a mark for folly to 
shoot at, and that those who hate 
the cause of benevolence and those 
who would find an excuse for in- 
dulging their avarice at the expense 
of that cause, are eager to catch at 
all his imprudences and all his fail- 
ings, and blow the trumpet to pro- 
claim whatever in his conduct, or 
his manners, or his speech, or his 
dress, can be distorted into ridi- 
cule. We doubt, thirdly, whether 
it is good policy to withdraw the 
beneficiary from his studies for 
three months or more in each year 
for the sake of teaching school. 
This is a part of the system to which 
the Directors have often referred 
in their reports without any appa- 
rent scruples respecting its wisdom. 
But it seems to us highly question- 
able. To send out two or three 
hundred young men every winter 
from the recitation rooms of colle- 
ges to teach school for a short peri- 
od as a convenient expedient for 
raising a little money, does not 
seem to us like the best way of el- 
evating the character and useful- 
ness ofour common schools. It is 
soming to be generally acknowledg- 
ed that till the business of instruc- 
tion is made a distinct profession, 
till it shall cease to fall intothe hands 
of those men only who make it a 
merely temporary expedient, there 
Vox. I.—No. II. 13 
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can be no essential improvement 
in our system of general education. 
And whether the policy of setting 
all the beneficiaries of the American 
Education Society to teach school 
does not tend to retard a consum- 
mation so desirable, admiis of no 
debate. But on the improvement 
of the beneficiaries themselves, the 
operation of this part of the system 
seems hardly more favourable. All 
the time and strength which they 
expend in teaching is necessarily 
withdrawn from their studies. It 
is idle to say that in most colleges 
long vacations extend over most of 
the school-keeping season ; for it is 
as important to the student that he 
spend his vacations in relaxation, 
as it is that he spend his terms in 
study. All the time then which 
is devoted to teaching is withdrawn 
from studying; and if the benefi- 
claries teach, on an average, three 
months in every year, their course 
of college study is cut down from 
four years to three. In some col- 
leges, for aught we know, they 
may on this plan maintain a good 
relative standing for scholarship 
without sacrificing their lives or 
their health. In other colleges 
this cannot be done. If those who 
leave the walls of college at any 
time to engage in other occupa- 
tions form any considerable portion 
of the classes, there will be substan- 
tially a vacation during the period 
of their absence, the classes will 
insensibly linger for the return of 
the absentees, or march with slow- 
er steps while the loiterers are 
coming up inthe rear. If on the 
other hand those who go away bear 
so inconsiderable a ratio to those 
who remain as hardly to be missed, 
then obviously when they return, 
they will find that the former com- 
panions of their studies are far 
ahead, and while perhaps some two 
or three of them wear out their 
lives or ruin their constitutions as 
with flushed cheek and sunken eye 
they pursue their midnight studies 








to regain their standing,—the oth- 
ers probably fold their hands in 
hopelessness and submit to the des- 
tiny of being inferior to their class- 
mates. ‘The tendency of the sys- 
tem seems to be thai instead of 
siving to the beneficiaries the best 
education, it gives them that which 
shall be the most convenient and 
most tolerable substitute for the 
best. 

We know the peculiar difficul- 
ties which embarrass the conduct- 
ing of this charity. We know the 
complaints which some vulgar and 
niggardly minds are ever ready to 
make against the extravagance of 
taking young men from the field 
and from the work shop and _ be- 
stowing upon them such appropria- 
tions as will enable them to live, as 
they, the complainers think, in 
idleness. But we know too that 
from men of that class little or 
nothing can be expected in aid of 
such a charity as this; and there- 
fore we doubt whether it is needful 
to conduct the enterprise in such a 
manner as to square with their pre- 
judices or to silence their com- 
plaints. The Society must depend 
upon men of the most liberal feel- 
ings and the most enlightened views; 
and therefore it needs to approve 
itself only to such men and to God. 

We have expressed these doubts 
not because we feel any distrust of 
the Society or its Directors, but be- 
cause we do feel the strongest con- 
fidence in their benevolence and 
wisdom. If there be in their sys- 
tem the error which we have intima- 
ted, it is an error on the safer side. 
And whether they adhere to their 
present system of appropriations or 
adopt some other which would 
seem to us more liberal in its aspect 
and happier in its tendencies, we 
bid them God speed. They are 
engaged in a great and arduous 
work of Christian patriotism and 
Christian benevolence. Andthough 
we claim the privilege of canvassing 
their measures in the fraternal spir- 
it of Christian affection ; yet while 
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the principles on which their inst; 
tution rests, remain inviolate, the, 
shall always share in our contriby. 
tions and our prayers, and they 
shall never lack our loudest voice 
of approbation. We would rathe, 
found one scholarship for the Ame; 
ican Education Society than leave 
a round million to be the inherit. 
ance of our children. The forme; 
might bless the church and the 
world witha long succession of min 
isters reaching down from genera. 
tion to generation ; the latter would 
be squandered in a few short years. 
and might ruin the souls of ow 
children and of our children’s child 
ren. The former might be the 
means of bringing thousands to the 
paradise of God; the latter would 
in all probability replenish hell with 
the souls of those whom our influ 
ence ought to have saved from ruin 


The Canon of the Old and Neu 
Testaments ascertained ; or the 
Bible Complete without the Apoc- 
rypha and unwritten Traditions. 
By Arcuipatp ALEXANDER, Pro- 
fessor of Didactic and Polemi 
Theology in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, N. J.— 
G.& C. Carvill, New-York. pp 
418, 12mo. 

Tuts volume was designed, thi 
author tells us in his preface, as a 
supplement to his former work on 
the ** Evidences ;’’* for it seemed 
essential to the completeness of 
the argument for the truth of di- 
vine revelation, that it should be 
ascertained what books do justly 
claim to contain that revelation 
A compendious work on this sub- 
ject, which should be neither too 
learned for common readers, nor 
too voluminous for general use, the 
author deemed a desideratum. We 
think he judged correctly. Ever) 
intelligent Christian must wish to 
be possessed of all the evidence 

* For a review of which, see our forme! 
series, vol. vii. p. 458. 
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necessary to the credibility of those 
scriptures on which his faith de- 


pends. — Knowledge is __ better 
than prejudice, and therefore the 
testimony of past ages to the genu- 
wneness and integrity of the sacred 
volume cannot be unimportant to 
him. To clergymen, particularly, 
the work of Dr. A. we think will 
be acceptable. Those whose 
shelves are loaded with the vol- 
umes of the learned, may indeed 
meet with investigations of the sub- 
ject, In one form or another, on 
every hand; but collections of vol- 
umes sufficiently extensive to give 
a full view of the canonical author- 
ity of the Old and New ‘Testaments, 
are, in general, too expensive for 
the libraries of clergymen.  [ntro- 
ductions and Prolegomena can 
furnish but a barren outline ; while 
more extended and distinct trea- 
tises on the subject are either par- 
tial in their plan, as is the valuable 
work of Jones, which embraces 
only the New Testament, or erro- 
neous in their conclusions, as are 
the volumes of Du Pin, who show- 
ingtoomuch respect to Roman Cath- 
olic authorities, allows the greater 
part of the Old Testament apocry- 
pha a place in the sacred canon. 
And even Lardner, whose labours 
are above praise, out of his great 
candor, and his great caution in the 
admission of authorities, weakens 
his readers’ coniidence in several 
of the received books of the New 
Testament, by assigning them a 
secondary place in the canon, as 
being of somewhat doubtful au- 
thority. In the compilation of a 
work of this kind therefore it would 
appear that no ordinary judgment 
is requisite to discriminate between 
the precious and the vile. In the 
materials out of which it is to be 
formed, much that is fable obtrudes 
itself as history, and much that is 
spurious claims to be genuine. 
Considerable pains also is necessa- 
ty to digest it into method. The 
industrious reader may acquire a 
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mass of things, though he cannot 
so easily reduce his acquisitions to 
the form of distinct and useful 
knowledge. These remarks may 
show, if necessary, that the labours 
of Dr. A. were not altogether su- 
perfluous in the field of Biblical lit- 
erature. His work is complete in 
respect to the comprehensiveness 
of its plan, and is executed with a 
good degree of judgment. 

The task which is thus perform- 
ed by him, we do not ourselves 
propose to repeat; but, since we 
are on the subject, we may throw 
together a few of its leading fea- 
tures, following mainly the method 
of our author. 

Every reader of the Bible has 
perceived that it is composed of 
distinct books, written by different 
persons, and at different periods of 
time. "The Old Testament, accor- 
ding to our enumeration, comprises 
thirty-nine books, though the Jews 
reckoned them as only twenty-two, 
according to the letters of their al- 
phabet. To reduce them to this 
number, they annexed soine of the 
smaller books to some of the larger, 
as the book of Ruth to the book of 
Judges, and Lamentations to Jere- 
miah; Ezra and Nehemiah, also, 
and the twelve minor prophets, they 
reckoned respectively as one book. 
They further reduced their sacred 
scriptures to three classes, or divis- 
ions, which they designated as the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. 
To this division our Saviour refers, 
Luke xxiv. 44. 

When, and by whom, the writings 
of the Old Testament were formed 
into one collection, it does not cer- 
tainly appear. The five books of 
Moses, by his own command, Deut. 
XXxil. 24-—-26, were deposited in 
the side of the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord. Horne supposes that 
the books of Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth, and the first part of the first 
book of Samuel, were collected by 
that prophet. The writings of oth- 
er inspired men were subsequently. 
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and no doubt successively, added, 
till the canon was at length com- 
pleted by Ezra. That Ezra finish- 
ed the collection of the Hebrew 
scriptures was the common opinion 
of the Jews, and in this they have 
been followed by the most respec- 
table modern authors. ‘There are 
however some difficulties in the 
way of this opinion. For it would 
seem that Malachi, the last of the 
prophets, lived after the time of 
Ezra, and consequently his prophe- 
cy could not have been included in 
the canon of the former. ‘This dif- 
ficulty the Jews obviated by main- 
taining that Malachi was no other 
than Ezra himself; affirming that 
the latter received the name, Mal- 
achi, from the circumstance of his 
having been sent (according to the 
import of the word) to superintend 
the religious concerns of the Jews. 
Several of the Christian fathers 
adopted the same opinion, but, on 
very slight grounds. But further 
difficulties remain. In Nehemiah, 
xii. 22, mention is made of the 
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high-priest Jaddua, and Darius the 
Persian, who are supposed to have 
lived at least a hundred years after 


the time of Ezra. In the first of 
Chronicles, also, the genealogy of 
the posterity of Zerubbabel is 
brought down to a later period than 
that in which he lived. Du Pin 
however endeavours to show that 
Ezra might have continued to the 
time of the persons above referred 
to. But his reasoning does not 
satisfy himself, and he prefers a dif- 
ferent account of the matter ; viz. 
that the passages involving the dif- 
ficulty were inserted by other hands 
subsequently to the time of Ezra. 
And this opinion is adopted in the 
work before us. ‘* The probable 
conclusion,”’ says Dr. Alexander, 
‘*¢is, that Ezra collected and arran- 
ged all the sacred books which be- 
longed to the canon before his time, 
and that a succession of pious and 
learned men continued to pay at- 
tention to the canon, until the 
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whole was completed, about the 
time of Simon the Just,” or not 
long after the death of Alexande; 
the Great. 

But these inquiries are compara. 
tively unimportant. It will be suf. 
ficient for our full satisfaction, jf jj 
can be ascertained what scriptures 
were received by Christ and his 
Apostles. And in this there is no 
difficulty. We have abundant eyj- 
dence that the canon of the Old 
Testament as it now exists was 
fixed some centuries before the 
Christian era. The Greek ver. 
sion, called the Septuagint, was 
made at Alexandria two hundred 
and eighty-two years before Christ, 
and this version, which was fre- 
quently quoted by the New Testa- 
ment writers, contains the same 
books which are now found in our 
Hebrew and English Bibles. The 
same books were recognised as 
constituting the sacred canon, by 
Josephus, who was contemporary 
with the apostles, and by the early 
Christian fathers, as well as by 
the Jews; which may be seen by 
reference to their writings. Cata- 
logues of these books are found in 
Christian writings from Melito and 
Origen downward ; and these cat- 
alogues agree with one another and 
with our received canon. The B- 
ble which is now received by the 
protestants therefore was the Bible 
of the Jews ; and these are those 
Scriptures to which our Saviour 
and his disciples habitually appeal: 
ed. To these scriptures they con- 
stantly sent their hearers for divine 
light. Search the scriptures, said 
the Saviour, for—they are they 
which testify of me. All scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable, said Paul ; but nei 
ther Paul, nor his Master, nor his 
brethren, ever caution their hear- 
ers against any unsoundness in the 
‘living oracles.”” They do not 
point out to them, that this is gen- 
uine and that apocryphal. On the 
contrary, they quote freely from 











the sacred books,* and though 
they accuse the Jews of wresting 
the scriptures, and of making them 
of none effect by their traditions, 
they never charge them with cor- 
rupting or adding to them. In 
fine, the canonical authority of the 
books we are considering, has 
never been disputed, by either 
Jews or Christians. ‘This cannot 
be said of the Apocrypha. 

The Apocryphal writings attach- 
ed to the Old Testament must be 
dismissed in few words. ‘They are 
not found in the Hebrew script- 
ures, and were not written in the 
Hebrew lanvuage. ‘They are not 
acknowledged by Christ and the 
apostles; the Jews reject them, 
and even reproach the Christians 
for receiving them, as they suppos- 
ed; the Christians disown them, 
according to their own testimony. 
They are not found in any of the 
catalocues before mentioned ; and 
they contain within themselves suf- 
ficient evidence that they are not 
fron above. ‘They were written, 
as is supposed, by Alexandrian 
Jews, after the spint of ancient 
prophecy had ceased. ‘They do 
not themselves profess to be inspi- 
red.—How came they then to be 
received into the canon? The 
charge of the Jews against the 
Christians was not just: the apoc- 
typhal books were not received by 
them. I[t appears however, that in 
the fourth century a part of them 
were read in the churches, as Je- 
rome informs us, ‘‘ for example of 
life, and instruction of manners, 
but were not applied to establish 
any doctrine.’’ Augustine states 
that they were read by the inferior 
ecclesiastical officers, and in a 
lower place, than were the canoni- 


_*All the books of the Jewish canon are 
cited in the New Testament, according 
to Du Pin, except seven, viz. Judges, 
Ruth, Ecclesiastes, the Canticles, the 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Oth- 


ers reduce the books not cited to a small- 
8T number. 
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cal scriptures, which were read by 
bishops and presbyters from a more 
conspicuous place. From being 
thus read in the churches, and asso- 
ciated with the sacred scriptures, it 
is probable that they became the 
object of increasing veneration, 
till the last council of Trent, when, 
in the plenitude of its authority 
over things sacred, and more espe- 
cially as the apocryphal books 
might seem to favour some of the 
Romish corruptions, that council 
‘** presumed to place them all (ex- 
cepting the prayer of Manasseh and 
the third and fourth books of Es- 
dras) in the same rank with the in- 
spired writings of Moses and the 
prophets.” 

There are various passages in 
the Bible, from which it has been 
supposed that some portions of the 
ancient canon have been lost. ‘Thus 
mention is made, in the last chap- 
ter of 1 Chronicles, of the book 
of Samuel the seer, the book of 
Nathan the prophet, and the book 
of Gad the seer. The book of the 
Wars of the Lord is mentioned, in 
Numbers xxi. 14; also the book 
of Jasher, the book of Shemaiah, 
and others, in various places. We 
are told that Solomon spake ‘‘three 
thousand proverbs; and his songs 
were a thousand and five.’’ He 
also spake of trees and plants and 
animals. Reference is often made 
to historical records of the acts of 
the kings of Judah and Israel, 
which are not found in our books 
of Kings and Chronicles. 

We have no such books as are 
here referred to. But upon exam- 
ination it would seem to appear, 
that some of them were merely 
public records written for civil pur- 
poses; and that others, though 
written by holy men, and even in- 
spired perhaps, were only designed 
for special occasions, and never be- 
longed to the canon. If they had 
been intended for the perpetual in- 
struction of the church, no doubt 
they would have been preserved by 
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the Jews with the same fidelity as 
the other scriptures, and especially 
by the superintending care of their 
divine author. With regard tosev- 
eral of the books supposed to be 
lost, however, it has been thought 
by some, that they are the same as 
some we have in the Bible, but 
with different titles. A full exam- 
ination of this subject may be found 
in the volume under review. Dr. 
A. has also a section to show that 
the oral law of the Jews is without 
authority. He has likewise dis- 
cussed the question whether any 
canonical book of the New ‘Testa- 
ment has been lost, and whether 
any part of the Christian revelation 
has been handed down by unwrit- 
ten tradition, both which opinions 
are strenuously contended for by 
the Romanists. On these points 
we shall merely refer the reader to 
him. 

In settling the canon of the New 
Testament the same general meth- 
od is pursued as in determining 
that of the Old. Recourse is had 
to authentic historical testimony. 
The exact time when this canon 
was collected does not appear ; but 
it is sufficiently evident that it was 
done before, or not long after, the 
death of the apostle John, and an 
opinion has prevailed among the 
learned that the canon was formed 
by him. ‘That it was not deter- 
mined by the authority of any coun- 
cil, or public body, as some have af- 
firmed,is abundantly shown by Lard- 
ner. More satisfactory than such 
a decision is the general consent of 
the ancient Christians respecting it. 

The scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament have been publicly read in 
the churches, and quoted by Chris- 
tian writers, from the apostolic age 
downwards ; and from the fourth 
century they have transmitted to 
us ten distinct catalogues of the 
books which it comprised. Of 
these catalogues, six agree with 
the present canon, and the other 
four are the same, with the omis- 
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sion only of the Revelation. Ap. 
other important source of evidence 
is found in the ancient versions of 
the Christian scriptures. Even jy 
the days of the apostles Christian. 
ty was spread beyond the limits oj 
the language in which they wrote: 
and it isto be supposed that it would 
carry their writings with it. Hence 
translations were early necessary ; 
and accordingly, the Latin versions 
had become old in the days of Je. 
rome. And though those versions 
have not come down to us, there js 
good reason to believe that they 
comprised the same books as ar 
contained in Jerome’s version 
which we now have in the Vulgate 
The oldest existing version known 
is found in the Syriac language. 
and this is in favour of the presen 
canon, as faras it goes. It omits 
the Revelation and several of the 
smaller epistles, but the omission 
is a presumptive evidence, perhaps, 
of the great antiquity of the version, 
and of the translator’s ignorance of 
the existence, or the genuineness, 
of the omitted books, rather than of 
a designed rejection of them. 

Besides the various testimony 
which applies to the canon as such, 
each book is supported by its own 
distinct history. And altogether, 
it is not extravagant to say, that the 
records of antiquity are full of the 
canonical authority of the books ot 
the New Testament as received 
by us. 

This cannot be said of the apoc- 
ryphal writings. The apocryphal 
writings of the New Testament are 
very many, and the fact is not dif- 
ficult to be accounted for. In the 
first century they were not numer- 
ous, yet even inthe days of the apos- 
tles some seem to have made their 
appearance. If, as Paul tells the 
Philippians, some preached Christ 
of envy and strife, and not sincerely, 
supposing to add affliction to his 
bonds, there would probably be 
others who would forge scriptures 
from the like unchristian motives 
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He warns the Galatians against 
another gospel, (Gal. i. 6—9.) 
and seems to allude to forged epis- 
‘les, under his name, in his cau- 
tion to the Thessalonians, (2 Thes. 
i. 2.) and Luke is supposed to re- 
fer to unauthorized gospels, in his 
preface tohisown. But the oreat- 
erpart of these pseudographical pro- 
ductions belong to a later age, and 
are the offspring of heresies. Yet 
some of them appear to have been 
invented by well-meaning Christ- 
ians, who imagined they might edify 
the church, or convert heathens, 
by vending fictions under = sa- 
cred names. The Christian fathers 


speak of nearly thirty false gos- 
pels not now extant, and half as 
many acts of the apostles, besides 
epistles and other spurious writings. 
Not above twelve or fifteen apocry- 
phal books of the New Testament 
now exist ; and these seem to have 
been permitted to come down to us 
as specimens of the rest, and to 
show, by way of contrast, the sim- 
ple majesty of the true scriptures. 
If any one would see how much 
above fiction the sacred books are, 
let him go to these forgeries ; com- 
pared with some of which, even 
the story of Bel and the Dragon ri- 
ses to the dignity of sober history. 
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Scott's Family Bible.—lt will be 
seen by an advertisement on our cov- 
ers, that this work is stereotyping in 
New-York. There have been five 
quarto editions published in the Uni- 
ted States, amounting to twelve or 
fourteen thousand copies, besides a 
number of octavo editions. The edi- 
tion now publishing contains the last 
revision of the author, with all his 
marginal references, and many valua- 
ble additions and improvements. We 
have seen a specimen of the edition, 
ind are much pleased with its ap- 
pearance. The type is large and 
handsome, and the work is in all re- 
“pects neatly executed. 


Amherst College.—The 'Trustees 
id Faculty have published a report 
exhibiting a detailed plan of improve- 
tients contemplated in this Institution. 
They propose to introduce a new 
course of studies, distinct from the 
present one, more modern and nation- 
the student. They design also to 
add, when their means will enable 
‘hein, a “department of Education,” 
ot which a prominent object is, the 
struction of school-masters. 


The Columbian College, following 


® fashion and philosophy of the 


al, and to be pursued at the option of 


times, has resolved to introduce the 
gymnastic system without delay. The 
gymnastic exercises, which were in- 
troduced the last autumn on a liberal 
scale, at Yale College, have been pur- 
sued in a systematic and spirited man- 
ner by the Students, and have con- 
verted their lounging hours into prof- 
itable action. We hope these exer- 
cises may be introduced at our col- 
leges generally, and save us from be- 
holding so many men in professional 
life, who have exchanged the brisk- 
ness of health for the leaden heaviness 
and nervous languor of dyspepsia. 


The Scholarships of the American 
Education Society, already established, 
according to the “ Brief View” of the 
Society, amount to fifty. 


The following facts show the atten. 
tion, so far as the Legislature is con- 
cerned, to education in Louisiana. In 
1811 the Legislature appropriated 
$39,000 for the establishment of a 
college, and a school in each county. 
By the same act, 3000 dollars were ap- 
propriated annually for the support of 
the college, and 500 dollars a year for 
each school. In 1819, the allowance 
for the support of schools was increas- 
ed to 600 dollars, and in 1821 to 800 
dollars a year each. Since which. 
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5000 dollars a year have been appro- 
priated tor the support of another col- 
lege, gt Jacksonville, in the same State. 


Twenty-three millions of newspa- 
pers are published every year in Great 
Britain. The tax on advertisements 
produces 170,000 pounds per annum. 


Lindley Murray.-- A memoir of Lind- 
ley Murray, in the Christian Observer, 
contains the following statement re- 
specting his works. ‘ His * English 
Grammar” has reached a fortieth edi- 
tion; his * First Book” and his “ Key” 
the seventeenth ; his Spelling-book and 
his * Exercises” the thirty-fourth ; and 
his ‘‘ Abridgment”’ the ninety-second ; 
his “* English Reader” the nineteenth, 
and the * Introduction” to it the twen- 
ty-second; his ** Power of Religion” 
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the eighteenth ; several also of his ot}. 
er works have gone through numerous 
editions. For many years past each 
of these editions has consisted of six 
ten, or twelve thousand copies. (jf 
his ** Abridgement” alone it is caleulg. 
ted that not less than one million ¢o. 
pies have been circulated. These js. 
sues are independent of the numerous 
editions in the United States of Amer. 
ica, where Mr. Murray’s publications 
are quite as popular as in Great Brit. 
ain. 


India.—T he absurd science of phre- 
nology has been transplanted to Iniia, 
where it has found a soil in which jt js 
said to flourish. Besides the lecture: 
at Calcutta, others have been deliver. 
ed to crowded audiences at Madras. 








RELIGIOUS. 

Sermon, delivered in Kennebunk 
Port, June 28, 1826, before the Maine 
Missionary Society, at their Nine- 
teenth Anniversary. By Samuel John- 
son, Pastor of the church in Alna. 
Portland: Office of the Christian Mir- 
ror. 

The National Preacher, for Janua- 
ry. Sermon x.; by Baxter Dickin- 
son, A. M., of Long-Meadow, Mass. 

A Discourse, preached at the Dedi- 
cation of the Second Congregational 
Unitarian Church, New-York, Dec. 
7, 1826. By William Ellery Chan- 
ning. New-York: Published for the 
Second Congregational Church. 1826. 


pp- 57. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Substance of two Reports of 


the Faculty of Amherst College, to 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





the Board of Trustees, with the Do- 
ings of the Board thereon. Amherst. 
pp. 22. 

Brief View of the American Educa: 
tion Society, with an Appeal to th 
Christian Public. Nov. 1826. pp. 24. 

An Inaugural Address, delivered be- 
fore the Directors of the Theologica! 
Seminary of the General Synod of th 
Evangelical Lutheran Church; by & 
S. Schmucker, A. M., at his Introdue- 
tion into the Professorship of Christian 
Theology, September 5, 1826; togeth 
er with the Charge delivered to hin 
by the Rev. D. F. Schaeffer, A. M 
Carlisle, Pa. pp. 40. 

An Address, delivered in Burlington 
upon the [naugaration of the Autho: 
to the Office of President of the Univer 
sity of Vermont, Nov. 28, 1826. B 
James Marsh. Burlington. pp.3! 
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Prize Essay.—The Committee of the Sabbath, have reported that forty 


aod of Albany, on the Sanctification of examined—that many of them displs) 









four essays have been received al! 
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ereat talent, industrious research, and 
£ 


a pious regard for the sanctification of 


the Sabbath; but that two of the 
number in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, stand prominent in point of excel- 
lence; one under the inotto ‘* Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy ;” 
and the other under the signature 
“ Patrie Amicus.” The first of these 
treats of the perpetuity and divine au- 
thority of the Sabbath; and the other, 
of the Sabbath as a rest to be occupied 
in personal, domestic, and social reli- 
gion. 

The committee could have wished, 
were it agreeable to the original pro- 
posals, to have divided the premium 
between the two individuals who may 
be ascertained as the authors of these 
essays; because taken together they 
form a proper whole. But in such a 
disposal they feel themselves restrain- 
ed. 

They do, therefore, unanimously 
award the prize to the author of the 
essay, under the motto ** Remember 
the Sabbath day to keepit holy.” But 
whilst they do this, they earnestly 


recommend that the production of 


* Patrie Amicus” should be published 
in connexion with the other, and with 
the real name of the author, should 
his consent be obtained. This re- 
commendation is given under a lively 
sense of the importance of the matter 
it contains, the style in which it is 
composed, and the impression it is cal- 
culated to make. 

The above report having been read 
and accepted, the envelope having the 
motto referred to was opened, when 
the author to whom the premium is 
awarded, was found to be WiLLr1am 
Jay, of Bedford, Westchester county. 


Christian Benevolence. —The New- 
York Observer has given the public 
a very interesting ‘‘retrospective sur- 
vey,” of Christian enterprise, from 
which we take the following items. 
In the subjoined table are exhibited 
“the receipts of several of the most 
important benevolent institutions in 
our country during the year embraced 
in their last Reports, except in the 
case of those concerning which we 
have more recent information. The 
month shows the time in 1826 when 
the year terminated to which the re- 
ceipts respectively belong; but if no 
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month is expressed, the entire civil 
year is intended. 

American Board Sept. $67,401 90 
Aim. Educa’n Soc. 1826 about 60,000 00 
Am. Bible Society 1826 53,184 84 
Am. Tract Society 1826 20,000 00 
Am. Baptist Board April 17,770 36 
United F. M. Soc. May 14,199 39 
U.D.,nowA.H.M.S.1826 11,935 00 
Am. Coloniz. Soc. 1825 10,936 04 
Am. Jews’ Soc. May 8,595 00 
Presb. Ed. Soc. May about 8,000 00 
Am. T. Soc. Bost. May 29 6,335 05 
Meth. Mis. Soc. May 4,969 00 
Con. Mis. Soc. 1825 4,908 22 


$288,214 80 

‘** Here then,” the Editors remark, 
‘‘are thirteen benevolent Societies, 
receiving ina single year an income 
of TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY EIGHT 
THOUSAND DOLL ARs, only one of which 
was in existence at the beginning of 
1809, and that one the least productive 
of them all! Numerous other Socie- 
ties, some of them not less important 
in their results, are established in dif- 
ferent parts of the land; and other 
charities are bestowed which are not 
less noble, and tell not less on the in- 
terests of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 

Extending their view across the 
waters, they state that the receipts of 
fifteen of the benevolent societies of 
Great Britain, during the year embra- 
ced in their Reports for 1825, amount- 
ed to ONE MILLION ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND NINE HUND- 
RED AND TWENTY-SEVEN DOLLARS; 
and probably those of the last year 
have been at least equally great. 

To show that these sums have not 
been given or applied in vain, we have 
the following animating summary. 

‘It is the result of careful investi- 
gation, that during the past twenty- 
five years, more than five millions of 
Bibles and Testaments have been 
distributed over the globe, in about 
one hundred and fifty languages and 
dialects: that there are now, in dif- 
ferent parts of the heathen world, 
about 300 missionary stations; not 
less than 1,000 missionaries, 400 of 
whom are native converts; 40 print. 
ing-presses; 150,000 children under 
instruction; and, including those in 
the West Indies and Society Islands, 
at least 40,000 converts who give eyi 
dence of a saving chamge. 


bd 
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Burmah.—The following account tone, issued an order for the immediate 


from the London Missionary Register, 
of the sufferings and deliverance of the 
missionaries at Ava, is contained in a 
letter from Mrs. Judson, to an English 
gentleman, dated 12th of March. 

“ Knowing your interest in the Bur- 
man Mission, and assured of personal 
sympathy and regard, I will endeavor 
to give you,in my usual way,a gener- 
al relation of events for the last two 
years. 

In my last to you, I mentioned that 
everything had a warlike appearance. 
The Burman government, however, 
had no idea that the English were in 
earnest in their communications: con- 
sequently they heard the report that 
Rangoon was taken with surprise and 
amazement. No preparation had been 
made at that port, for the reception of 
strangers; and even the Viceroy was 
absent. An army was immediately 
raised, and ordered to march under 
the command of the Khgee-W oongyee, 
who was to be joined on his way down 
by Schagah-Woongyee, he having 
been recently appointed Viceroy of 
Rangoon. 

As soon as the first force was des- 
patched, the Government had leisure 
to look round, and inquire into the 
cause of Rangoon being taken, and 
the probable intentions of the arrival 
of those strangers. It was at once 
concluded, that spies were in the coun- 
try: who had communicated the state 
of things, and invited the foreigners 
over: and who so likely to be spies as 
Rogers, Gauger, and Laird, who, un- 
der the garb of Merchants, had plot- 
tedso much evil! They were all three 
accordingly arrested, and put in con- 
finement. We now, more than ever, 
began to tremble for ourselves, and 
hourly to expect some dreadful scene. 
In examining the accounts of Mr. 
Gauger it was found that Mr. Judson 
and Dr. Price had taken money of 
him; which circumstance. to the un. 
intormed mind of a Burmese, was suffi- 
cient evidence that they also were 
spies, and in the employ of the English 
Government, as they received their 
supplies from an Englishman. The 
King had, before, been advised to put 
the Missionaries in confinement; but 
his reply had been, ‘They are true 
men: let them remain.” He was now, 


however, informied of the abovemen- 
tioned circumstance; and, in an angry 





arrest of Dr. Price and Mr. Judson. 

And now commenced a series of 
oppressive acts, which we should, be. 
fore, have thought human nature inca- 
pable of committing. 

On the 8th of June, a City Writer, 
at the head of a dozen savages, with 
one whose marked faee denoted hin 
an executioner, rushed into the house, 
and demanded Mr. Judson. “Yoy 
are called by the King,” said the Wii. 
ter, (a mode of expression when about 
to execute the King’s order,) and in- 
stantly the small cord was produced 
by the spotted face, who roughly seiz- 
ed Mr. Judson, threw him ong the floor, 
and tied his hands behind him. The 
scene was now dreadful. The little 
children were screaming with fear— 
the Burmans in our employ running 
here and there, endeavouring to es. 
cape the hands of those unfeeling 
wretches—and the Bengal servants 
mute with amazement and horror, at 
the situation in which they saw their 
Master. I offered money to the exe- 
cutioner, and entreated him to untie 
Mr. Judson; but in vain were my tears 
and entreaties: they led him away, I 
knew not whither: and I was left 
guarded by ten men, who had receivy- 
ed strict orders to confine me close, 
and let no one go in or out. I retired 
to my room; and attempted to pour 
out my soul to Him, who, for our 
sakes, was bound and led away to ex- 
ecution: and even in that dreadful 
moment I experienced a degree of 
consolation hardly to be expected. 

But this employment was of short 
duration. The magistrate of that part 
of Ava in which we lived was in the 
verandah continually calling me t 
come out, and submit to his examina- 
tions. Supposing that all our letters 
and writings would be examined, and 
feeling conscious of having noted 
down every occurrence since my arri- 
avl in Ava, I instantly destroyed every 
thing of the kind, having no time to 
make a selection; and then went out 
to receive the officer. This Writer 
was ordered to write down my name, 
age, and country, with the names of 
my four little Burman Girls, and those 
of the two Bengalee Servants; and 
then pronounced us all slaves of the 
King, again ordered the guard to 
watch me closely, and departed. It 
was now near evening: with what 
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anxiety I waited the return of our 
faithful Moung Ing, who had followed 
Mr. Judson at a short distance, to see 
what became of him! I had then no 
doubt but I could procure the release 
of Mr. Judson if he had not been exe- 
cuted, by getting a petition presented 
to the Queen: but I was also a pris- 
oner, and could not move out of the 
house. After dark, Moung Ing re- 
turned, with the intelligence that he 
saw Mr. Judson conducted to the 
court-house, and thence to the death- 
prison, the gates of which were closed 
and he saw no more. What a night 
was now before me! The uncertainty 
of Mr. Judson’s fate, my own unpro- 
tected situation, and the savage con- 
duct of the ten Burmans, all conspired 
to make it the most dreadful night 
that }ever passed. I barred the doors, 
and retired with the four Burman 
children into the inner room. The 
gnards were constantly ordering me 
to unbar the gates and come out, as 
they could not be assured of my safe- 
ty, i’ I remained within. They next 
threatened to go in, and inform the 
magistrate that I had secreted myself; 
and that they must not be blamed if 
I made my escape: finding themselves 
unsuccessful in their demands, they 
took the two servants and made their 
feet fast in the stocks: as I apparently 
took no notice of this, they ordered 
the stocks to be raised, which makes 
the situation of the person confined 
extremely painful: this I could not 
bear to see, and promised them all a 
present in the morning, if they would 
release the servants. The next morn- 
ing | sent Moung Ing with a piece of 
silver, in order to gain admission to 
the prison to ascertain the real situa- 
tionof Mr. Judson. Dr. Price andthe 
three Englishmen were all confined in 
the inner prison, each with three pair 
of iron fetters, and fastened to a long 
vole.” 

Mrs. Judson, soon after, by impor- 
tunate solicitations, and the offer of 
presents, obtained permission to visit 
the governor and lay before him the 
relation of the brutal manner of the 
arrest of her husband, and his dread- 
ful situation: and by the payment of a 
considerable sum, had the satisfaction 
of being assured that he and Dr. Price 
should be removed tea more comforta- 
ble prison. 

Her next object was to get a peti- 
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tion presented to the Queen; but as 
a personal interview was impossible, 
on account of their being prisoners, 
she was obliged to address her through 
the medium of her brother’s wife, from 
whom in better days she had received 
distinguished favours. ‘J'his interview 
is related as follows. 

“She was lolling in state, and hard- 
ly deigned to raise her eyes on my 
entrance into her splendid hall. I 
took my seat, not at a respectful dis- 
tance or at her bidding, but as near as 
I could well approach, that she might 
not lose a syllable of what I had to 
communicate. I waited not for the 
question usually asked, *“*What do 
you want?” Grief made me bold; 
and, at once, I began a relation of our 
wrongs. I stated to her that Dr. 
Price and Mr. Judson were Ameri- 
cans—that they were Ministers of Re- 
ligion—that they had nothing to do 
with war or politics—and that she 
well knew that even their residence in 
Ava was in consequence of the King’s 
command. In vain! strove to work 
on her feelings, by requesting her to 
imagine herself in my situation—a 
stranger in a foreign land, and depri- 
ved of the protection of an only friend, 
who, without any alleged crime, was 
thrown into prison and fetters. She 
unfolded the present, and coolly said, 
‘‘ Your case is not singular: the other 
white prisoners suffer equally with 
your husband. I will however present 
your petition to her Majesty the 
Queen: come again to-morrow.” 

She went away, to use her own 
words, with little hope, and that was 
diminished, when on the following 
day, she was informed that her pe- 
tition had been presented to the 
Queen, and that her reply was, ‘* He 
is not to be executed: let him remain 
where he is.” And when Mrs. J. af- 
terwards repeated her solicitations, 
she became irritated, and warned her 
against making any farther effort. In 
the mean time her trials were increas- 
ed, if possible, by the loss of most of 
their possessions, which were taken by 
the king’s officers. The letter contin- 
ues. 

‘“‘ For the next seven months, hardly 
aday passed in which I did not visit 
some one member of Government, in 
order to interest their feelings on our 
behalf. The King’s mother, sister, 
and brother, each in turn, exerted 
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their influence in our favour; but, so 
great was their fear of the Queen, 
that neither of them ventured to make 
a direct application to his Majesty ; 
and, although my various efforts were 
useless as to their grand object, yet 
the hopes which they exerted kept our 
minds trom sinking, and enabled us to 
endure our long imprisonment better 
than we otherwise could have done. 
The last person to whom I applied, 
was the celebrated Bundoolah, just 
previous to his departure for Rangoon. 
He had gained some advantages over 
the native soldiers at Arracan, 200 of 
whom he had sent as prisoners to Ava: 
this, together with the circumstance of 
his having obtained two or three thou- 
sand Engiish muskets, gained him a 
most favourable reception at Court; 
and every honour, in the power of the 
King to bestow, was heaped upon him. 
He had the entire management of af- 


fairs, and in fact was the real King of 


the country. With fear and tremb- 
ling I presented to him a written peti- 
tion for the liberation of Dr. Price and 
Mr. Judson: he listened to the peti- 
tion attentively, made some inquiries 
relative to our coming to Ava, and 
then said that he would reflect on the 
subject—* Come again to-morrow.” 
My hopes were now more sanguine than 
ever; but the morrow dashed them 
all, when the proud Bundoolah utter- 
ed—‘“ [ shall soon return from Ran- 
goon, when I will release the Teach- 
ers, with all the other prisoners.” 
The war was now prosecuted with 
all the energy of which the Burmans 
are capable. 
complete victory were high; for their 
General was invincible, and the glory 
of their King would accompany their 
armies. The Governmnnt talked loud- 
ly of taking Bengal, when they had 
driven the presumptuous creatures 
from their own territories ; and of de- 
stroying from the earth every white- 
faced stranger. So great was their 


hatred to the very appearance of a 
foreigner, that I frequently trembled 


when walking the streets; and, that I 


might not immediately be recognised 


as astranger, and sometimes gain ad- 
mission to Mr. Judson’s prison, I 
adopted the Burman dress altogether. 

Extortion and oppression had now 
become so familiar to us that we daily 


expected their appearance in some new 


garb or other. Sometimes, for ten 
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days together, I was not allowed to see 
Mr. Judson; and even then could gain 
admittance only after dark, when | 
was obliged to return to our house, two 
miles, without an attendant. 

The means which we invented {fo 
communication were such as necegsity 
alone could have suggested. At first, 
I wrote to him on a flat cake, baked 
for the purpose, and buried it in a 
bowl of rice; and, in return, he com- 
municated his situation on a piece of 
tile, on which, when wet with water, 
the writing became invisible, but when 
dried perfectly legible. But, after 
some months’ experience, we found 
that the most convenient as well as 
safest mode of writing, was to roll up 
a chit, and put it in the long nose of 4 
coffee-pot in which I sent his tea. 
These circumstances may appear tri- 
vial; but they serve to shew to what 
straits and shifts we were driven: it 
would have been a crime of the high 
est nature, to be found making con- 
munications to a prisoner, however 
nearly related.” 

Bundoolah departed from Ava with 
an army of 50,000 men: and their 
minds were ultimately excited by hope 
and fear, as they received the uncer- 
tain intelligence of the various success 
of the contending parties; for, in the 
arrival of foreign troops consisted their 
only hopes of deliverance. 

“ The news at length came, that the 
English Army were advancing, and 
that they were within 20 miles of Don- 
aboo. The town was all confusion, 
and the Queen began to send away, 
to a more secure place, her immense 
treasure. It was now the first of 
March, the commencement of the hot 
season; which, in Ava, is peculiarly 
severe. The white prisoners were all 
put inside of the common prison, in five 
pair of irons each; and where they 
were so crowded with Burman thieves 
and robbers, that they had not sufi- 
cient room to lie down. There were 
at the time near a hundred prisoners, 
all in one room, without a window or 
hole for the admittance of air, and the 
door half closed. I again applied to 
the Governor of the city to allow the 
Missionaries to be removed to their 
former place, or at least to let them 
remain outside of the door during the 
day. I offered him money, and pro- 
mised to reward him handsomely when 
in my power; but all in vain. The 
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old manshed tears at my distress; but 
said that it was not in his power to 
comply with my request, for his orders 
were from a higher quarter: he had 
even been commanded to execute all 
the white prisoners in private; and, to 
keep them in close confinement, was 
ag little as he could do. He ordered, 
however, that they should be allowed 
to go outside of the door to eat their 
rice; and, when inside, be placed as 
near the door as possible. I was af- 
terward informed, from good authority, 
that the Queen’s brother, Mentho- 
evee. had ordered the Governor to 
destroy the white prisoners ; but that 
the Governor, fearing they might be 
required by the King, dared not obey 
the command. 

The situation of the white prisoners 
was now wretched in the extreme. 
The heat during the day was dreadful; 
indeed, the confined air deprived them 
of inclination for food, and their whole 
appearance was more that of the dead 
than of the living. TI daily visited the 
Governor, and continued to entreat 


him to pity the foreigners : somefimes 
he appeared to feel for us, and seemed 
half inclined to listen to my request ; 
but the fear of Mentho-gyee, doubtless, 


prevented. 

It was now reported that the for- 
eign troops had reached Donaboo; and 
was whispered about that Bundoolah 
No one, at first, ventured 
to say this openly: but the report was 
now conveyed officially to his Majesty, 
who was mute with disappointment, 
while the Queen smote her breast and 
exclaimed ** Ama, Ama!’’ What was 
to be done now ? Where could anoth- 
er General be found, and from what 
quarter could troops be raised? The 
Prince and Woongyces at the Bur- 
mese Camp had intimated the necessi- 
ty ofmaking peace; but this was too 
humiliating to be thought of for a mo- 
ment. ‘*What!” said one of the 
Woongyees at Court, ‘‘ shall we allow 
it to be recorded in a future history of 
the country, that our glorious King 
made a peace with strangers, and gave 
them part of his territory? No, we 
will die first !” 

The Pagan Woongyee, who had 
beenin disgrace for some time, now 
thought it a good opportunity to re- 
‘neve his character and regain his in- 
fluence. He petitioned his Majesty 
‘oallow him to go at the head of a 


was dead. 
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new army; and positively assured the 
King, that he would conquer the Eng- 
lish, and drive them from Burmah.— 
He was immediately raised to the high- 
est rank, and all power committed to 
him. His first object was to manifest 
his inveterate hatred to every foreign- 
er; and those, who had for eleven 
months escaped confinement, now fell 
into his merciless hands, and were 
thrown into prison. Among the num- 
ber was Mr. Lonoogo, a Spanish gen- 
tleman, who had for twenty years been 
high in the King’s favour, and had 
done all in his power to alleviate the 
sufferings of the foreign prisoners; but 
he was now among them. 

Mr. Judson had now been in close 
confinement, and in five pairs of fetters, 
for a month; and, with anguish inde- 
scribable, I saw him sinking under the 
weight of his sufferings. He was ta- 
ken with a high fever. My distress 
and entreaties now prevailed with the 
Governor of the city to give a written 
order to remove Mr. Judson from the 
common prison, into a little bamboo 
room, six feet long and four wide. I 
also obtained an order to give him me- 
dicine, and visit him whenever I wish- 
ed. I had removed into the Gover- 
nor’s compound, and was living ina 
bamboo house where the thermometer 
daily rose to 106: but thought myself 
happily situated to be near the prison, 
and allowed to visit Mr. Judson, who 
began now to hope that he should re- 
cover from the fever, as his situation 
was so much better than before. 

But new and dreadful trials were yet 
beforeus. I had gone in, one morning, 
to give Mr. Judson his breakfast, and 
intended spending a few hours as usual, 
when the Governor, in great haste, 
sent for me. I was agreeably disap- 
pointed on appearing before him, te 
find that he had nothing in particular 
to communicate, and that he was un- 
commonly kind and obligifig. He had 
detained me a long time, when a ser- 
vant came in hastily, and whispered 
that the foreign prisoners had all been 
taken out, and he knew not where they 
were carried. Without speaking to 
the Governor, I ran down stairs into 
the street, hoping to catch a sight of 
them; but they were beyond the reach 
of my eye. I inquired of all whom I 
met, which way the white prisoners 
were gone; but no one knew. I re- 
turned again to the Governor, who de- 
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clared that he was perfectly ignorant 
oftheir fate; and that he did not know 
of their being taken out of prison till a 
few moments before. This was all 
false ; as he had evidently been detain- 
ing me, to avoid witnessing the scene 
that wastofollow. He also said, with 
ameaning countenance, “ You can do 
no more for your husband : take care 
of yourself.” This was a day never to 
be forgotten. I retired to my little 
bamboo house, and endeavoured to ob- 
tain comfort from the only true source; 
but my mind was in such a distracted 
state, that I could not steadily reflect 
on any thing. This one thought oc- 
cupied my mind to the exclusion of ev- 
ery other—that I had seen Mr. Judson 
for the last time, and that he was now 
probably in a state of extreme agony. 
In the evening I heard that the prison- 
ers were sent to Ummerapoorah ; but 
what was to be their fate was not yet 
known. The next day I obtained a 
pass from Government to follow Mr. 
Judson, with my little Maria, who was 
‘then only three months old; and, with 
one Bengalee servant, set out on my 
journey. We reached the Govern- 
ment House at Ummerapoorah; and 
were informed that the prisoners 
had been sent off two hours before to 
ung-pen-lay (a place similar to Bot- 
‘any Bay,) whither I immediately fol- 
lowed. I found Mr. Judson in a most 
wretched state. He had been drag- 
ged out of his little room the day be- 
fore: his shoes, hat, and clothes, ex- 
cepting his shirt and pantaloons, had 
been taken from him, and in his feeble 
state of health, and in the hottest part 
of the day, had been literally driven 
ten miles with a rope tied round his 
waist. His feet were torn in such a 
manner, that, for six weeks, he was un- 
able to stand. He was nearly exhaust- 
ed with pain and fatigue, when a ser- 
vant of Mr. Gauger’s who had followed 
his master, took from his head his tur- 
ban, gave part of it to Mr. Judson, who 
hastily wrapped it about his feet, which 
enabled him to proceed without sink- 
ing. He and Dr. Price were now 
chained together; and, with the other 
prisoners, put inside of a small wood 
prison almost gone to decay. We af- 
terward were informed that the Pagan 
Woongyee had sent the foreigners to 
this place, with a design to sacrifice 
them, in order to secure success in his 
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contemplated expedition; but the King, 
suspecting him of treasonable injop. 
tions, caused him to be executed be. 
fore he had time to accomplish his de. 
signs. 

I here obtained a little room from 
one of the jailors where I passed six 
months of constant and severe suff>y. 
ing. Mr. Judson was much more com. 
fortably situated than when in the city 
prison, as he had only one pair of fe. 
ters; and, when recovered from his fe. 
ver and wounds, was allowed to walk 
in the prison enclosure. But I was 
deprived of every single convenience; 
and my health, which had enabled ine 
to bear severe trials hitherto, now be. 
gan to fail. I was taken with one of 
the country disorders; and, for two 
months, was unable to go to Mr. Jud. 
son’s prison. QOurlittle Maria, who had 
just recovered from the small pox, was 
near starving to death, as I could nei. 
ther obtain a nurse nor a drop of milk 
in the village. But our Merciful Fa- 
ther preserved us all, through these 
dreadful scenes ; and, at the expiration 
of six months, an order arrived for the 
release of Mr. Judson, and I was al- 
lowed to return to our house in town.” 

Mr. Judson was now kept a prison: 
er at large for nearly two months; em- 
ployed as an interpreter to the king. 
He was then sent, with Dr. Price, to 
the English camp on an_ embassy, 
where they had an opportunity of dis- 
closing their situation to the General, 
who demanded and obtained their liber- 
ation, on the 21st of February, 1826, 
after an imprisonment of nearly two 
years. 

“We have,” says Mrs. J. in con- 
clusion of her interesting letter, “safe- 
ly arrived in Rangoon, and once more 
find ourselves in the old Mission 
House ! What shall we render to the 
Lord for all His mercies! 

We intend going to one of the places 
retained by the English Government, 
and endeavour once more to collect 4 
little Church around us. 

Burmah will yet be given to Jesus 
for His inheritance! We are not dis 
couraged, but think our prospects 
brighter than ever. We shall have # 
many Schools as we can support 2 
Mergui or Tavoy, to which places the 
Burmese population are flocking 
crowds.” 
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POLITICAL. 


Spain and Portugal.—By the latest 
English papers, we have received the 
following interesting intelligence- that 
Portugal has been invaded by Spanish 
troops, in conjunction wiih Portuguese 
revels, who had taken refuge in Spain; 
and that the Princess Regent of Portu- 
cal has applied to England for assist- 
ance. ‘This fact was communicated 
to Parliament by the King in the fol- 
lowing message. 

“His Majesty acquaints the House 
of Lords, that bis Majesty has receiv- 
ed an earnest application from the 
Princess Regent of Portugal, claiming, 
in virtue of the ancient obligations of 
alliance and amity subsisting between 
his Majesty and the crown of Portu- 
gal, his Majesty’s aid against an hos- 
tile aggression from Spain. 

His Majesty has exerted himself for 
some tim ‘ past, in conjunction with his 
Majesty's ally, the King of France, to 
prevent such an aggression; and re- 
peated assurances have been given by 
the Court of Madrid, of the determina- 
tion of his Catholic Majesty neither to 
commit, nor to allow to be committed, 
from lis Catholic Majesty's territory, 
any aggression against Portugal. 

Bui his Majesty has learnt with 
deep concern, that, notwithstanding 
these assurances, hostile inroads into 
the territory of Portugal have been 
concerted in Spain, and have been 
executed under the eyes of Spanish 
authorities by Portuguese Regiments, 
which had deserted into Spain, and 
which the Spanish government had 
repeatedly and sefemnly engaged to 
disarm and disperge. 

His Majesty leaves no effort unex- 
hausted tq awaken the Spanish gov- 
ernment t@ the dangerous consequen- 
ces of this apparent connivance. 

His Majesty makes this communica- 
tion to the House of Lords with the 
full and entire confidence, that the 
House of Lords will afford to his Maj- 
esty their cordial concurrence and sup- 
port in maintaining the faith of trea- 
ties, and in securing, against foreign 
hostility, the safety and independence 
of the kingdom of Portugal—the old- 
ést ally of Great Britain.” 

An answer to this message was im- 
mediately moved in the House of 


Lords, thanking his Majesty for his 
gracious communication, and expres- 
siag the hope which they entertained 
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that the measures adopted by his Maj- 
esty’s government would awaken the 
King of Spain to a sense of his danger, 
and have the effect of preventing a re- 
course to arms, while at the same 
time their Lordships were ready to af- 
ford his majesty their cordial concur- 
rence and support, in maintaining the 
independence of Portugal. 

There seems to have been great 
unanimity of feeling in the English 
Cabinet, with regard to the course 
to be pursued, on this subject; and 
their measures have been prompt and 
decided. The decision of govern- 
ment was taken on the day following 
that in which they received the intel- 
ligence from Portugal—on the third 
day the sanction of his Majesty was 
obtained—and on the fourth, the Brit- 
ish troops were on their march for 
Poriugal. 


Greece.—The latest official intelli- 
gence gives strong hopes of their fu- 
ture success. They have of late gained 
severa] considerable advantages both by 
landand sea ; and there hasbeen much 
disaffection and revolt among the 
Turkish troops. The stormy passions 
of the Moslem, however, still rage in 
all their fury, and the vengeance of 
the barbarian Sultan, as will appear 
by the article below, gathers strength 
from the waste of blood. 

“Some days after the fire which 
broke out on the 11th inst. in the 
newly erected fire-tower of the old 
Seraglio, the spies of the Seraskier dis- 
covered that in the residence of the 
guards of the Imperial Dormitory, 
which likewise belongs to the Janissa- 
ries, some meetings were held, and 
arms collected. The Aga Pasha or- 
dered 2500 newly disciplined troops to 
march against that part, and had 3000 
Janissaries belonging to the former 
tribes of Janisaries taken into custody. 
About 1500 of them instantly suffered 
death: the rest were embarked for 
Asia. It appeared from their confes- 
sion, that a far more extensive conspi- 
racy had been hatched, which had ori- 
ginated with the fugitive Janissaries 
and their dependents. Already had 
1000 Janissaries, in disguise, secretly 
entered the capital, and a large num- 
ber were assembled in its vicinity on 
the Asiatic side, who had recruited 
themselves on their way through Ni- 
comedi, to the number of 4,000. Du- 
ring @ fresh conflagration, which had 
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been planned to occupy the Sultan’s at- 
tention, these Janissaries were, in con- 
junction with other discontented men, 
to effect the overthrow of the present 
system. As soonas the Sultan was 
apprised of this plan, he took the most 
energetic measures, and annihilated 
all the hopes of the conspirators, at a 
single blow. But notwithstanding this 
first triumph of the Grand Seignor, the 
utmost consternation and fear of the 
future is visible on all countenances, 
and the Seraskier himself, who was to 
have been the first to suffer, is said to 
be in the greatest inquietude.” 

The pub ic sympathies, both in this 
country and in Europe, are much exci- 
ted for the suffering Greeks, and very 
liberal exertions are making to supply 
them with the necessaries of life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lotteries. —The New-York Legisla- 
ture have passed a bill prohibiting the 
sale of foreign lottery tickets in that 
state; the sale of shares of tickets in 
lotteries authorized in this state, re- 
moves any manager who shall violate 
the law, and deprives dealers in tickets 
of their license, together with penal- 
ties on any person who shall violate 
the law; and in addition declares that 
they shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
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demeanour, &c. The price of a licens, 
in New-York is fixed at $1000, at Al. 
bany and Troy $500, at Schenectad, 
$200, and says that at Buffalo, Roches 
ter, and Utica, it shall not be less thay 

200, at the discretion of the judges o; 
the county courts, and leaves it +, 
such judges to regulate the price o: 
licenses in other counties. 

The House of Representatives oj 
Maryland, have passed a bill regula. 
ting lottery offices. It requires ven. 
ders in Baltimore to pay $1000 a year 
for their licenses, and those in other 
places $100. It also requires an oat} 
and a bond of $10,000 to prevent the 
sale of tickets in lotteries not author- 
ized by the state, and the breach of 
the laws relating thereto. $1000 is als: 
to be paid by persons advertising the 
sale of tickets in lotteries out of the 
state. 


The American Colonization Socieh, 
held its annual meeting in the capito! 
at Washington on the 20th of January, 
when, the weather being very unfi- 
vourable, it was adjourned to a subse. 
quent day. The adjourned meeting 
was very respectably attended, and 
was of such a character as to show 
that the society is rapidly and widely 
gaining strength in the American com: 
munity. 











Dec. 20.—The Rev. JAtrus Burr, 
ever the Congregational Church in 
Canton. Sermon by the Rev. Sylves- 
ter Burt of Great Barrington, Mass. 

Dec. 20.—-The Rev. Joun N. 
Brown, as Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Malden, Mass. Sermon by 
the Rev. Henry Jackson of Charles- 
town. 

Dec. 24.—The Rev. Gitgert R. 
LivinGsTon, over the First Reformed 
Dutch Church in Philadelphia. Ser- 
mon by President Milledoler, of Rut- 
ger’s College. 

The Rev. Moses WE ca, 
over the Congregational Church at 
Plastow, N. H. Sermon by the Rev. 
Samuel Gile, of Milton. 


Dec. 27.—The Rev. Moses P. 


GRosvENoR, as pastor of the Church 
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and Society in Haverhill, Mass. Ser 
mon by the Rey. Justin Edwards, 0! 
Andover. 3 4: 

Jan. 3.—The Rev. Jonn@fonp, as 
Pastor of the new church in Groton, 
Mass. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Beecl: 
er, of Boston. 

Jan. 3.—The Rev. StepHen ALov- 
zo Loper, over the Congregationa! 
Church in Hampden, Me. Sermon by 
the Rev. Mr. Blood, of Bucksport. 

Jan. 10.—The Rev. J. B. Waren 
BuRY, as Colleague Pastor with thi 
Rev. Joseph Lyman, at Hatfield, Ms 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Sprague ©! 
West Springfield. 

Jan 10.—The Rev. NaTHan SHAW, 
over the Congregational Church 
Scockbridge, Mass. Sermon by ti 
Rev. Dr. Hyde of Lee. 











